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NEW    PHARMACEUTICALS 

WORTHY  OF  THE 


NITRO-GLYCERINE  PILLS.  Sanguis  Bovinus  Exsiccatus. 


Nitro. glycerine  is  introduced  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Murrell,  of  LondoB,  as 
a  renjody  in  angina  pectoris  and  \i. 
of  chronic  neuralgia  in  any  part  of  the 
body.  Cases  of  angina  pectoris  which 
had  resisted  all  attempts  at  even  allevi- 
ation, much  less  euro,  have  promptly 
yielded  to  nitro-glycerine,  and  a  num- 
ber of  cases  of  actual  cure  are  reported. 
This  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  any 
other  known  remedy.  In  neuralgia 
the  effects  of  this  drug  have,  in  some 
instances,  been  scarcely  les3  marked. 

The  pill  form  is  very  eligible,  besides 
ensuring  exactness  of  dose. 


Liquor  Ergotae  Purificatus. 


This  form  of  ergot  is  of  constant 
strength.  In  its  preparation  only  the 
active  principles  of  the  drug  are  re- 
tained, all  inert  and  noxious  ingredi- 
ents being  removed.  As  these  active 
principles  are  assayed  the  liquor  con- 
tains them  in  constant  and  definite  pro- 
portions, and  thus  is  obviated  the  un- 
certainty of  strength  due  to  variability 
in  the  quality  of  the  sample  of  the  drug 
employed.  Liquor  ergotaa  purificatus 
is  as  constant  in  its  strength  as  morphia, 
quinia,  or  any  of  the  other  alkaloids  of 
ble  drugs. 


In  this  preparation  of  blood  we  have 
a  true  food,  the  albumen  being  entirely 
retained.  In  this  respect  it  differs  from 
the  various  boef  extracts,  beef  essences, 
etc.,  in  the  market.  These  preparations 
are,  from  the  very  methods  of  their 
manufacture,  entirely  deprived  of  albu- 
men, the  true  nutritive  principle  of 
beef,  and  are  thus  not  foods  in  any 
proper  sense  of  the  word. 

Sanguis  bovinus  exsiccatus  is  blood 
deprived  of  nothing  but  its  water  and 
fibrin,  which,  latter,  is  naturally  small 
in  quantity  and  practically  of  no  nu- 
tritive value. 


CASCJJFty  CORDIAL. 


This  laxative  and  alterative  prepar- 
ation stunds  unequalled  among  pharma- 
ceutical preparations  as  a  remedy  in 
constipation.  Its  agreeable  and  effi- 
cient action  has  been  abundantly  at- 
tested by  the  medical  profession  of  this 
country,  and  it  stands  now  as  a  remedy 
of  unquestionable  efficacy  in  chronic 
constipation.  Great  care  should  be 
exercised  in  not  prescribing  too  large  a 
dose,  inasmuch  as  cascara  sagrada,  its 
active  ingredient,  overcomes  constipa- 
tion by  its  tonic  action  on  the  bowel, 
rather  than  by  direct  laxative  influence. 
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International    Medical    Congress,    1881. 

OPENING  ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT,  SIR  JAMES  PA  GET,  BART.* 


It  is  not  necessary  to  defend  the  meeting  of  an  Inter- 
national Congress.  Such  meetings  have  become  one  of 
the  general  customs  of  our  time,  and  have  thus  given  evi- 
dence that  they  are  generally  approved.  Let  me  rather 
suggest  to  you  some  thoughts  as  to  the  work  which,  being 
in  Congress,  we  have  to  do,  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  may 
best  be  done,  so  that  the  good  effects  of  our  meeting  may 
last  long  after  our  parting. 

In  the  largest  view  of  our  design,  it  may  seem  to  be 
that  of  bringing  together  a  multitude  of  various  minds  for 
the  promotion  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  the  whole 
science  and  art  of  medicine,  in  their  widest  range,  in  all 
their  narrowest  divisions,  in  all  their  manifold  utilities. 
And  this  design,  I  can  not  doubt,  will  be  fulfilled;  for, 
although  the  programme  tells  of  selected  subjects  for  dis- 
cussion, and  defines  the  order  of  our  work,  yet  knowledge 
will  be  promoted  in  a  much  wider  range  in  the  meetings 
without  order,  which  will  be  held  every  day  and  every- 
where— meetings  of  men  with  all  kinds  of  mental  power, 
and  all  forms  of  knowledge  and  of  skill;  every  one  ready 
alike  to  impart  and  to  acquire  knowledge. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the  casual  conversations  of  this 
coming  week  there  will  be  a  larger  interchange  and  diffu- 
sion of  information  than  in  any  equal  time  and  space  in 
the  whole  past  history  of  medicine.    And  with  this  inter- 
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change  will  be  a  larger  increase,  for  in  the  mart  of  knowl- 
edge he  that  receives  gains,  and  he  that  gives  retains, 
and  none  suffer  loss. 

The  increase  will  be  the  greater,  because  of  the  great 
variety  of  minds  which  will  meet.  As  I  look  round  this 
hall,  my  admiration  is  moved  not  only  by  the  number  and 
total  power  of  the  minds  which  are  here,  but  by  their  diver- 
sity ;  a  diversity  in  which  I  believe  they  fairly  represent  the 
whole  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  our 
science.  For  here  are  minds  representing  the  distinctive 
characters  of  all  the  most  gifted  and  most  educated  nations  ; 
characters  still  distinctly  national,  in  spite  of  the  con- 
stantly increasing  intercourse  of  the  nations.  And  from 
many  of  these  nations  we  have  both  elder  and  younger 
men  ;  thoughtful  men  and  practical ;  men  of  fact  and  men 
of  imagination;  some  confident,  some  skeptic;  various, 
also,  in  education,  in  purpose  and  mode  of  study,  in  dis- 
position and  in  power.  And  scarcely  less  various  are  the 
places  and  all  the  circumstances  in  which  those  who  are 
here  have  collected  and  have  been  using  their  knowledge. 
For  I  think  that  our  calling  is  pre-eminent  in  its  range  of 
opportunities  for  scientific  study.  It  is  not  only  that  the 
pure  science  of  human  life  may  match  with  the  largest  of 
the  natural  sciences  in  the  complexity  of  its  subject-mat- 
ter; not  only  that  the  living  human  body  is,  in  both  its 
material  and  its  indwelling  forces,  the  most  complex  thing 
yet  known;  but  that  in  our  practical  duties  this  most  com- 
plex thing  is  presented  to  us  in  an  almost  infinite  multi- 
formity. For  in  practice  we  are  occupied,  not  with  a  type 
and  pattern  of  the  human  nature,  but  with  all  its  varieties 
in  all  classes  of  men,  of  every  age  and  every  occupation, 
in  all  climates  and  all  social  states;  we  have  to  study  men 
singly  and  in  multitudes,  in  poverty  and  in  wealth,  in 
wise  and  unwise  living,  in  health  and  all  the  varieties  of 
disease;  and  we  have  to  learn,  or  at  least  to  try  to  learn, 
the  results  of  all  these  conditions  of  life  while,  in  succes- 
sive generations  and  in  the  miugling  of  families,  they  are 
heaped  together,  coulused,  and  always  changing.  In  every 
one  of  all  these  conditions  man,  in  mind  aud  body,  must 
be  studied  by  us;  and  every  one  of  them  offers  some  dif- 
ferent problems  for  inquiry  and  solution.  Wherever  our 
duty,  or  our  scientific  curiosity,  or,  in  happy  combination, 
both,  may  lead  us,  there  are  the  materials  and  there  the 
opportunities  for  separate  original  research. 
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Now,  from  theso  various  opportunities  of  study,  men 
are  here  in  Congress.  Surely,  whatever  a  multitude  and 
diversity  of  minds  can,  in  a  few  days,  do  for  the  promotion 
of  knowledge,  may  be  done  here.  Every  one  has  some- 
thing he  may  teach,  much  more  that  he  may  learn;  and, 
in  the  midst  of  an  apparent  utter  confusion,  knowledge 
will  increase  and  multiply.  It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that 
truth  is  more  likely  to  emerge  from  error  than  from  con- 
fusion, and,  in  some  instances,  this  is  true;  but  much  of 
what  we  call  confusion  is  only  the  order  of  nature  not  yet 
discerned;  and  so  it.  may  be  here.  Certainly,  it  is  from 
what  seems  like  the  contusion  of  successive  meetings  such 
as  this  that  that  kind  of  truth  emerges  which  is  among 
the  best  moving  and  directing  forces  in  the  scientific  as 
well  as  in  the  social  life — the  truth  which  i.s  told  in  the 
steady  growth  of  general  opinion. 

But  it  is  not  proposed  to  leave  the  work  of  the  Congress 
lo  what  would  seem  like  chances  and  disorder,  good  as 
the  result  might  be;  nor  yet  to  the  personal  influences  by 
which  we  may  all  be  made  fitter  for  work,  though  these 
may  be  very  potent.  In  the  stir  and  controversy  of  meet- 
ings, such  as  we  shall  have,  there  can  not  fail  to  be  useful 
emulation;  by  the  examples  that  will  appear  of  success 
in  research,  many  will  be  moved  to  more  enthusiasm, 
many  to  more  keen  study  of  the  truth;  our  range  of  work 
will  be  made  wider,  and  we  shall  gain  that  greater  inter- 
est in  each  other's  views,  and  that  clearer  apprehension 
of  them,  which  are  always  attained  by  personal  acquaint- 
ance and  by  memories  of  association  in  pleasure  as  well 
as  in  work.  But  as  it  will  not  be  left  to  chance,  so  neither 
will  sentiment  have  to  fulfill  the  chief  duties  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Following  the  good  example  of  our  predecessors,  certain 
subjects  have  been  selected  which  will  be  chiefly,  though 
not  exclusively,  discussed,  and  the  discussions  are  to  be 
in  the  sections  into  which  we  shall  soon  divide. 

Of  these  subjects  it  would  not  be  for  me  to  speak  even 
it  I  were  competent  to  do  so;  unless  I  may  say  that  they 
are  so  numerous  and  complete  that — together  with  the 
opening  addresses  of  the  Presidents  of  Sections—  they  leave 
me  nothing  but  such  generalities  as  may  seem  common- 
place. They  have  been  selected,  after  the  custom  of  f<  rmer 
meetings,  from  the  most  stirring  and  practical  questions 
of  the  day;    they  are  those  which  most  occupy  men's 
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minds,  and  on  which  there  is  at  this  time  most  reason  to 
expect  progress,  or  even  a  just  decision,  from  very  wide 
discussion.  They  will  be  discussed  by  those  most  learned 
in  them,  and  in  many  instances  by  those  who  have  spent 
months  or  years  in  studying  them,  and  who  now  offer 
their  work  lor  criticism  and  judgment. 

I  will  only  observe  that  the  subjects  selected  in  every 
se  (ion  involve  questions  in  the  solution  of  which  all  the 
varieties  of  mind  and  knowledge  of  which  I  have  spoken 
may  find  their  use.  For  there  are  questions  not  only  on 
many  subjects,  but  in  all  stages  of  progress  toward  settle- 
ment. In  some  the  chief  need  seems  to  be  the  collection 
of  facts  well  observed  by  many  persons.  I  say  by  many, 
not  only  because  many  facts  are  wanted,  but  because  in 
all  difficult  research  it  is  well  that  each  apparent  fact 
should  be  observed  by  many;  tor  things  are  not  what  they 
appear  to  each  one's  mind.  In  that  which  each  man  be- 
lieves that  he  observes,  there  is  something  of  himself; 
and  for  certainty,  even  on  matters  of  fact,  we  often  need 
the  agreement  of  many  minds,  that  the  personal  element 
of  each  may  be  counteracted.  And  much  more  is  this 
necessary  in  the  consideration  of  the  many  questions 
which  are  to  be  decided  by  discussing  the  several  values 
of  admitted  facts  and  of  probabilities,  and  of  the  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  them.  For,  on  questions  such  as  these 
minds  of  all  kinds  may  be  well  employed.  Here  there  will 
be  occasion  even  for  those  which  are  not  unconditionally 
praiseworthy,  such  as  those  that  habitually  doubt,  and 
those  to  whom  the  invention  of  arguments  is  more  pleas- 
ing than  the  mere  search  for  truth.  Nay,  we  may  be  able 
to  observe  the  utility  even  of  error.  We  may  not,  indeed, 
wish  lor  a  prevalence  of  errors;  they  are  noi  more  desira- 
ble than  are  the  crime  and  misery  which  evoke  charity. 
And  yet  in  a  Congress  we  may  palliate  them,  lor  we  may 
see  how,  as  we  may  often  read  in  history,  errors,  like 
doubts  and  contrary  pleadings,  serve  to  bring  out  the 
truth,  to  make  it  express  itself  in  clearest  terms  and  show 
its  whole  strength  and  value.  Adversity  is  an  excellent 
school  for  truth  as  well  as  tor  virtue. 

But  that  which  I  would  chiefly  note,  in  relation  to  the 
great  variety  of  minds  which  are  here,  is  that  it  is  char- 
acteristic of  that  mental  pliancy  and  readiness  for  varia- 
tion which  is  essential  to  all  scientific  progress,  and  which 
a  great  International  Congress  may  illustrate  and  promote. 
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In  all  the  subjects  for  discussion  we  look  for  the  attain- 
ment of  some  novelty  and  change  in  knowledge  or  belief; 
and  after  every  such  change  there  must  ensue  a  change  in 
some  of  the  conditions  of  thinking  and  of  working.  Now 
for  all  these  changes  minds  need  to  be  pliant  and  quick 
to  adjust  themselves.  For  all  progressive  science  there 
must  be  minds  ^that  are  young,  whatever  may  be  their 
age. 

Just  as  the  discovery  of  auscultation  brought  to  us  the 
necessity  for  a  refined  cultivation  of  the  sense  of  hearing, 
which  was  before  of  only  the  same  use  in  medicine  as  in 
the  common  business  of  life;  or,  as  the  employment  of 
the  numerical  method  in  estimating  the  value  of  facts  re- 
quired that  minds  should  be  able  to  record  and  think  in 
ways  previously  unused;  or,  as  the  acceptance  of  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution  has  changed  the  course  of  thinking  in 
whole  departments  of  science,  so  is  it,  in  less  measure,  in 
every  less  advance  of  knowledge.  All  such  advances 
change  the  circumstances  of  the  mental  life,  and  minds 
that  can  not  or  will  not  adjust  themselves  become  less 
useful,  or  must,  at  least,  modify  their  manner  of  utility. 
They  may  continue  to  be  the  best  defenders  of  what  is 
true;  they  may  strengthen  and  expand  the  truth,  and 
may  apply  it  in  practice  with  all  the  advantages  of  expe- 
rience; they  may  thus  secure  the  possessions  of  science 
and  use  them  well,  but  they  will  not  increase  them. 

It  is  with  minds  as  with  living  bodies.  One  of  their 
chief  powers  is  in  their  self-adjustment  to  the  varying 
conditions  in  which  they  have  to  live.  Generally  those 
species  are  the  strongest  and  most  abiding  that  can  thrive 
in  the  widest  range  of  climate  and  of  food.  And  of  all 
the  races  of  men  they  are  the  mightiest  and  most  noble 
who  are,  or  by  self-adjustment  can  become,  most  fit  for 
all  the  new  conditions  of  existence  in  which  by  various 
changes  they  may  be  placed.  These  are  they  who  prosper 
in  great  changes  of  their  social  state;  who,  in  successive 
generations,  grow  stronger  by  the  production  of  a  popula- 
tion so  various  that  some  are  fitted  to  each  of  all  the  con- 
ditions of  material  and  mode  of  life  which  they  can  discover 
or  invent.  These  are  most  prosperous  it)  the  highest 
civilization;  these  whom  nature  adapts  to  the  products  of 
their  own  arts. 

Or,  among  other  groups,  the  mightiest  are  those  who 
are  strong  alike  on  land  and  sea ;  who  can  explore  and 
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colonize,  and  in  every  climate  can  replenish  the  earth 
and  subdue  it;  and  this  not  by  tenacity  or  mere  robust- 
ness, but  rather  by  pliancy  and  the  production  of  varieties 
fit  to  abide  and  increase  in  all  the  various  conditions  of 
the  world  around. 

Now,  it  is  by  do  distanl  analogy  thai  we  trace  the  like- 
ness between  these  in  their  successful  contests  with  the 
material  conditions  of  life  and  those  who  are  to  succeed 
in  the  intellectual  strife  with  the  difficulties  of  science 
and  of  art.  There  inu-t  be  minds  which  in  variety  may 
match  with  all  the  varieties  of  the  subject-matters  and 
minds  which,  at  once  or  in  a  swift  succession,  can  be  ad- 
justed to  all  the  increasing  and  changing  modes  of  thought 
and  work. 

Such  are  the  minds  we  need;  or,  rather,  such  are  the 
minds  we  have;  and  these  in  ^reat  meetings  prove  and 
augment  their  worth.  Happily  the  natural  increase  in 
the  variety  of  minds  in  all  cultivated  races  is — whether  as 
cause  or  as  consequence — nearly  proportionate  to  the  in- 
creasing variety  of  knowledge.  And  it  has  become  pro- 
verbial, and  is  nearly  true  in  science  and  art,  as  it  is  in 
commerce  and  in  national  life,  that,  whatever  work  is  to 
be  done,  men  are  iound  or  soon  produced  who  are  exactly 
fit  to  do  it. 

But  it  need  not  be  denied  that,  in  possession  of  this  first 
and  chiefest  power  for  the  increase  of  knowledge,  there  is 
a  source  of  weakness.  In  works  done  by  dissimilar  and 
independent  minds,  dispersed  in  different  fields  of  studjr, 
or  only  gathered  into  self-assorted  groups,  there  is  apt  to 
be  discord  and  great  waste  of  power.  There  is,  therefore, 
need  that  the  workers  should  from  time  to  time  be  brought 
to  some  consent  and  unity  of  purpose;  that  they  should 
have  opportunity  lor  conference  and  mutual  criticism,  for 
mutual  help  and  the  tests  of  tree  discussion.  This  it  is 
which,  on  the  largest  scale  and  most  effectually,  our  Con- 
gress may  achieve;  not,  indeed,  by  striving  alter  a  use- 
less and  happily  impossible  uniformity  of  mind  or  method, 
but  by  diminishing  the  lesser  evil  of  waste  and  discord 
which  is  attached  to  the  far  greater  good  of  diversity  and 
independence.  Now,  as  in  numbers  and  variety  the  Con- 
gress may  represent  the  whole  multitude  of  workers 
everywhere  dispersed,  so  in  its  gathering  and  concord  it 
may  represent  a  common  consent  that,  though  we  may 
be  far  apart  and  different,  yet   our  work   is  and   shall  be 
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essentially  one;  in  all  its  parts  mutually  dependent,  mutu- 
ally helpful,  in  no  part  complete  or  self-sufficient.  We 
may  thus  declare  that  as  we  who  are  many  are  met  to  he 
members  of  one  body,  so  *our  work  for  science  shall  be 
one  though  manifold ;  that  as  we,  who  are  of  many  nations, 
will,  for  a  time,  forget  our  nationalities,  and  will  even  re- 
press our  patriotism,  unless  for  the  promotion  of  a  friendly 
rivalry,  so  will  we  in  our  work,  whether  here  and  now,  or 
everywhere  and  always,  have  one  end  and  one  design — 
the  promotion  of  the  whole  science  and  whole  art  of 
healing. 

It  may  seem  to  be  a  denial  of  this  declaration  of  unity 
that  after  this  general  meeting  we  shall  separate  into  sec- 
tions more  numerous  than  in  any  former  Congress.  Let 
me  speak  of  these  sections  to  defend  them;  for  some 
maintain  that  even  in  such  a  division  of  studies  as  these 
may  encourage,  there  is  a  mischevious  dispersion  of  forces. 
The  science  of  medicine,  which  used  to  be  praised  as  one 
and  indivisible,  is  broken  up,  they  say,  among  specialists, 
who  work  in  conflict  rather  than  in  concert,  and  with 
mutual  distrust  more  than  mutual  help. 

But  let  it  be  observed  that  the  sections  which  we  have 
instituted  are  only  some  of  those  which  are  already  recog- 
nized in  many  countries,  in  separate  societies,  each  of 
which  has  its  own  place  and  rules  of  self-government  and 
its  own  literature.  And  the  division  has  taken  place  natu- 
rally in  the  course  of  events  which  could  not  be  hindered. 
For  the  partial  separation  of  medicine,  first  from  the  other 
natural  sciences,  and  now  into  sections  of  its  own,  has 
been  due  to  the  increase  of  knowledge  being  far  greater 
than  the  increase  of  individual  mental  power. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  average  mental  power  constantly 
increases  in  the  successive  generations  of  all  well-trained 
people,  but  it  does  not  increase  so  fast  as  knowledge  does, 
and  thus,  in  every  science,  as  well  as  in  our  own,  a  small 
portion  of  the  whole  sum  of  knowledge  has  become  as 
much  as  even  a  large  mind  can  hold  and  duly  cultivate. 
Many  of  us  must,  for  practical  life,  have  a  fair  acquaint- 
ance with  many  parts  of  our  science,  but  none  can  hold  it 
all;  and  for  complete  knowledge,  or  for  research,  or  for 
safely  thinking  out  beyond  what  is  known,  no  one  can 
hope  for  success  unless  by  limiting  himself  within  the  few 
divisions  of  the  science  for  which,  by  nature  or  by  educa- 
tion, he  is  best  fitted.     Thus  our  divisions  into  sections  is 
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only  an  instance  of  that  division  of  labor  which,  in  every 
prosperous  nation,  we  see  in  every  field  of  active  life,  and 
which  is  always  justified  by  more  work  better  done. 

Moreover,  it  can  not  be  said  that  in  any  of  our  sections 
there  is  not  enough  for  a  full  strong  mind  to  do.  If  any 
one  will  doubt  this,  let  him  try  his  own  strength  in  the 
discussions  ol  several  of  them. 

In  truth,  the  fault  of  specialism  is  not  in  narrowness, 
but  in  the  shallowness  and  the  belief  in  self-sufficiency 
with  which  it  is  apt  to  be  associated.  If  the  field  of  any 
specialty  in  science  be  narrow,  it  can  be  dug  deeply.  In 
science,  as  in  mining,  a  very  narrow  shaft,  if  only  it  be 
carried  deep  enough,  may  reach  the  richest  stores  of 
wealth  and  find  use  for  all  the  appliances  of  scientific  art. 
Not  in  medicine  alone,  but  in  every  department  of  knowl- 
edge, some  of  the  grandest  results  of  research  and  of 
learning,  broad  and  deep,  are  to  be  found  in  monographs 
on  subjects  that,  to  the  common  mind,  seemed  small  and 
trivial. 

And  study  in  a  Congress  such  as  this  may  be  a  useful 
remedy  for  self-sufficiency.  Here  every  group  may  find  a 
rare  occasion,  not  only  for  an  opportune  assertion  of  the 
supreme  excellence  of  its  own  range  and  mode  of  study, 
but  for  the  observation  of  the  work  of  every  other.  Each 
section  may  show  that  its  own  facts  laust  be  deemed  sure, 
and  that  by  them  every  suggestion  from  without  must  be 
tested;  but  each  may  learn  to  doubt  every  inference  of 
its  own  which  is  not  consistent  with  the  facts  or  reasonable 
beliefs  of  others;  each  may  observe  how  much  there  is  in 
the  knowledge  of  others  which  should  be  mingled  with 
its  own;  and  the  sum  of  all  may  be  the  wholesome  con- 
viction of  all  that  we  can  not  justly  estimate  the  value  of 
a  doctrine  in  one  part  of  our  science  till  it  has  been  tried 
in  many  or  in  all. 

We  were  taught  this  in  our  schools;  and  many  of  us 
have  taught  that  all  the  parts  of  medical  science  are  nec- 
essary to  the  education  of  the  complete  practitioner.  In 
the  independence  of  later  life,  some  of  us  seem  too  ready 
to  believe  that  the  parts  we  severally  choose  may  be  self- 
suificient,  and  that  what  others  are  learning  can  not  much 
concern  us.  A  fair  study  of  the  whole  work  of  the  Con- 
gress may  convince  of  the  fallacy  of  this  belief".  We  may 
see  that  the  test  of  truth  in  every  part  must  be  in  the  pa- 
tient and  impartial  trial  of  its  adjustment;, with  what  is 
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true  in  the  other.  All  perfect  organizations  bear  this 
test;  all  parts  of  the  whole  body  of  scientific  truth  should 
be  tried  by  it. 

Moreover,  I  would  "not,  for  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
admit  any  estimate  of  the  comparative  importance  of  the 
several  divisions  of  our  science,  however  widely  they  may 
differ  in  their  present  utilities.  And  this  I  would  think 
right,  not  only  because  my  office  as  president  binds  me  to 
a  strict  impartiality  and  to  the  claim  of  freedom  of  re- 
search for  all,  but  because  we  are  very  imperfect  judges 
of  the  whole  value  of  any  knowledge,  or  even  of  single 
facts.  For  every  fact  in  science,  wherever  gathered,  has 
not  only  a  present  value,  which  we  may  be  able  to  esti- 
mate, but  a  living  and  germinal  power  of  which  none  can 
guess  the  issue. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  think  of  anything  that  seemed 
less  likely  to  acquire  practical  utility  than  those  re- 
searches of  the  few  naturalists  who,  from  Leeuwenhoeck 
to  Ehrenberg,  studied  the  most  minute  of  living  things, 
the  Vibrionidae.  Men  boasting  themselves  as  practical 
might  ask,  "What  good  can  come  of  it?"  Time  and  scien- 
tific industry  have  answered,  "This  good :  those  researches 
have  given  a  more  true  form  to  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant practical  doctrines  of  organic  chemistry;  they  have 
introduced  a  great  beneficial  change  in  the  most  practical 
part  of  surgery;  they  are  leading  to  one  as  great  in  the 
practice  of  medicine;  they  concern  the  highest  interests 
of  agriculture,  and  their  power  is  not  yet  exhausted." 

And  as  practical  men  were,  in  this  instance,  incompet- 
ent judges  of  the  value  of  scientific  facts,  so  were  men  of 
science  at  fault  when  they  missed  the  discovery  of  anaes- 
thetics. Year  after  year  the  influences  of  laughing  gas 
and  of  ether  were  shown:  the  one  fell  to  the  level  of  the 
wonders  displayed  by  itinerant  lecturers,  students  made 
fun  with  the  other;  they  were  the  merest  practical  men, 
men  looking  for  nothing  but  what  might  be  straightway 
useful,  who  made  the  great  discovery  which  has  borne 
fruit  not  only  in  the  mitigation  of  suffering,  but  in  a  wide 
range  of  physiological  science. 

The  history  of  science  has  many  similar  facts,uand  they 
may  teach  that  any  man  will  be  both  wise  and  dutiful  if 
he  will  patiently  and  thoughtfully  do  the  best  he  can  in 
the  field  of  work  in  which,  whether  by  choice  or  chance, 
his  lot  is  cast.     There  let  him,  at  least,  search  for  truth, 
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reflect  on  it,  and  record  it  accurately;  let  him  imitate 
that  accuracy  and  completeness  of  which  I  think  we  may 
boast  that  we  have,  in  the  descriptions  of  the  human  body, 
the  highest  instance  yet  attained  in  any  branch  of  knowl- 
edge.    Truth  so  recorded  can  not  remain  barren. 

In  thus  speaking  ot  the  value  of  careful  observation  and 
records  of  facts,  I  seem  to  be  in  agreement  with  the  offi- 
cers of  all  the  sections;  for,  without  any  intended  consent, 
they  have  all  proposed  such  subjects  for  discussion  as  can 
be  decided  only  by  well-collected  facts  and  lair  direct  in- 
ductions from  them.  There  are  no  questions  on  theories 
or  mere  doctrine.  This,  I  am  sure,  may  be  ascribed,  not 
to  any  disregard  of  the  value  of  good  reasoning  or  of  rea- 
sonable hypotheses,  but  partly  to  the  just  belief  that  such 
things  are  ill-suited  for  discussion  in  large  meetings,  and 
partly  to  the  fact  that  we  have  no  great  opponent  schools, 
no  great  parties  named  after  leaders  or  leading  doctrines 
about  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  disputing.  In  every 
section  the  discussions  are  to  be  on  definite  questions, 
which,  even  if  they  be  associated  with  theory  or  general 
doctrines,  may  yet  be  soon  brought  to  the  test  of  fact; 
there  is  to  be  no  use  of  doctrinal  touchstones. 

I  am  speaking  of  no  science  but  our  own.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  in  others  there  is  advantage  in  dogma,  or  in 
the  guidance  of  a  central  organizing  power,  or  in  divisions 
and  conflicting  parties.  But  in  the  medical  sciences  I  be- 
lieve that  the  existence  of  parties  founded  on  dominant 
theories  has  always  been  injurious;  a  sign  of  satisfaction 
with  plausible  errors,  or  with  knowledge  which  was  even 
for  the  time  imperfect.  Such  parties  used  to  exist,  and 
the  personal  histories  of  their  leaders  are  some  of  the 
most  attractive  parts  of  the  history  of  medicine;  but,  al- 
though in  some  instances  an  enthusiasm  for  the  master- 
mind may  have  stirred  a  few  men  to  unusual  industry,  yet 
very  soon  the  disciples  seem  to  have  been  fascinated  by 
the  distinctive  doctrine,  content  to  bear  its  name,  and  to 
cease  from  active  scientific  work.  The  dominance  of  doc- 
trine has  promoted  the  habit  of  inference,  jand  repressed 
that  of  careful  observation  and  induction.  It,  has  encour- 
aged that,  fallacy  to  which  we  are  all  too  prone,  that  we 
have  at  length  reached  an  elevated  sure  position  on  which 
we  may  rest,  and  only  think  and  guide.  In  this  way 
specialism  in  doctrine  or  in  method  of  study  has  hindered 
the  progress  of  science  more  than  the  specialism  which 
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has  attached  itself  |  to  the  study  of  one  organ  or  of  one 
method  of  practice.  This  kind  of  specialism  may  enslave 
inferior  minds:  the  specialism  of  doctrine  can  enchant 
into  mere  dreaming  those  that  should  be  strong  and  alert 
in  the  work  of  free  research. 

I  speak  the  more  earnestly  of  this  because  it'may  be 
said,  if  our  Congress  be  representative,  as  it  surely  is,  may 
we  not  legislate?  May  we  not  declare  some  general  doc- 
trines which  may  be  used  as  tests  and  as  guides  for  future 
study?     We  had  better  not. 

The  best  work  of  our  International  Congress  is  in  the 
clearing  and  strengthening  of  the  knowledge  of  realities ; 
in  bringing,  year  after  year,  all  its  force  of  numbers  and 
varieties  of  minds  to  press  forward  the  demonstration  and 
diffusion  of  truth  as  nearly  to  completion  as  may  from 
year  to  year  be  possible.  Thus,  chiefly,  our  Congress  may 
maintain  and  invigorate  the  life  of  our  science.  And  the 
progress  of  science  must  be  as  that  of  life.  It  sounds  well 
to  speak  of  the  temple  of  science  and  of  building  and 
crowning  the  edifice.  But  the  body  of  science  is  not  as 
any  dead  thing  of  human  work,  however  beautiful;  it  is 
as  something  living,  capable  of  development  and  a  better 
growth  in  every  part.  For  as  in  all  life  the  attainment 
of  the  highest  condition  is  only  possible  through  the  time- 
ly passing-by  of  the  less  good,  that  it  may  be  replaced  by 
the  better,  so  is  it  in  science.  As  time  passes,  that  which 
seemed  true  and  was  very  good  becomes  relatively  im- 
perfect truth,  and  the  truth  more  nearly  perfect  takes  its 
place. 

We  may  read  the  history  of  the  progress  of  truth  in 
science  as  a  palasontology.  Many  things  which,  as  we  look 
far  back,  appear,  like  errors,  monstrous  and  uncouth  crea- 
tures, were,  in  their  time,  good  and  useful,  as  good  as  pos- 
sible. They  were  the  lower  and  less  perfect  forms  of 
truth  which,  amid  the  floods  and  stifling  atmospheres  of 
error,  still  survived;  and  just  as  each  successive  condition 
of  the  organic  world  was  necessary  to  the  evolution  of 
the  next  following  higher  state,  so  from  these  were  slowly 
evolved  the  better  forms  of  truth  which  we  now  hold. 

This  thought  of  the  likeness  between  the  progress  of 
scientific  truth  and  the  history  of  organic  life  may  give  us 
all  the  better  courago  in  a  work  which  we  can  not  hope 
to  complete,  and  in  which  we  see  continual  and  sometimes 
disheartening^change.     It  is,  at  least,  full  of  comfort  to 
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those  of  us  who  are  growing  old.  We  that  can  read  in 
memory  the  history  of  half  a  century  might  look  back 
with  shame  and  deep  regret  at  the  imperfection  of  our 
early  knowledge  if  we  might  not  be  sure  that  we  held, 
and  sometimes  helped  onward,  the  best  things  that  were 
in  their  time  possible,  and  that  they  were  necessary  steps 
to  the  better  present,  even  as  the  present  is  to  the  still 
better  future.  Yes,  to  the  far  better  future;  for  there  is 
no  course  of  nature  more  certain  than  is  t  he  upward  prog- 
ress of  science.  We  may  seem  to  move  in  circles,  but 
they  are  the  circles  of  a  constantly  ascending  spiral;  we 
may  seem  to  sway  from  side  to  side,  but  it  is  only  as  on  a 
steep  ascent  which  must  be  climbed  in  zigzag. 

What  may  be  the  knowledge  of  the  future  none  can 
guess.  If  we  could  conceive  a  limit  to  the  total  sum  of  men- 
tal power  which  will  be  possessed  by  future  multitudes  of 
well-instructed  men,  yet  could  we  not  conceive  a  limit  to 
the  discovery  of  the  properties  of  materials  which  they  will 
bend  to  their  service.  We  may  find  the  limit  of  the  power 
of  our  unaided  limbs  and  senses;  but  we  can  not  guess  at 
a  limit  to  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  assisted,  or  to 
the  invention  of  instruments  which  will  become  only  a 
little  more  separate  from  our  mental  selves  than  are  the 
outer  sense-organs  with  which  we  are  constructed. 

In  the  certainty  of  this  progress  the  great  question  for 
us  is,  What  shall  we  contribute  to  it?  It  will  not  be  easy 
to  match  the  recent  past.  The  advance  of  medical  knowl- 
edge within  one's  memory  is  amazing  whether  reckoned 
in  the  wonders  of  the  science  not  yet  applied,  or  in  prac- 
tical results  in  the  general  lengthening  of  life,  or,  which 
is  still  better,  in  the  prevention  and  decrease  of  pain  and 
misery,  and  in  the  increase  of  working  power.  I  can  not 
count  or  recount  all  that  in  this  time  has  been  done;  and 
I  suppose  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  who  can  justly  tell 
whether  the  progress  of  medicine  has  been  equal  to  that 
of  any  other  great  branch  of  knowledge  during  the  same 
time.  I  believe  it  has  been;  I  know  that  the  same  rate  of 
progress  can  not  be  maintained  without  the  constant  and 
wise  work  of  thousands  of  good  intellects;  and  the  mere 
maintenance  of  the  same  rate  is  not  enough,  lor  the  rate 
of  the  progress  of  science  should  constantly  increase. 
That  in  the  last  fifty  years  was  at  least  twice  as  great  as 
that  in  the  previous  fifty.     What  will  it  be  in  the  next, 
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or,  for  a  more  useful  question,  What  shall  we  contribute 
to  it? 

I  have  no  right  to  prescribe  for  more  than  this  week. 
In  this  let  us  do  heartily  the  proper  work  of  the  Congress, 
teaching,  learning,  discussing,  looking  for  new  lines  for 
research,  planning  for  mutual  help,  forming  new  friend- 
ships. It  will  be  hard  work  if  we  will  do  it  well;  but  we 
have  not  met  for  mere  amusement  or  for  recreation, 
though  for  that  I  hope  you  will  find  provision,  and  enjoy 
it  the  better  for  the  work  preceding  it. 

And  when  we  part  let  us  bear  away  with  us,  not  only 
much  more  knowledge  than  we  came  with,  but  some  of 
the  lessons  for  our  conduct  in  the  future  which  we  may 
learn  in  reflecting  the  work  of  our  Congress. 

In  the  number  and  intensity  of  the  questions  brought 
before  us  we  may  see  something  of  our  responsibility.  If 
we  could  gather  into  thought  the  amounts  of  misery  or 
happiness,  of  helplessness,  or  of  power  for  work,  which 
may  depend  on  the  answers  to  all  the  questions  that  will 
come  before  us,  this  might  be  a  measure  of  our  responsi- 
bility. But  we  can  not  count  it;  let  us  imagine  it;  we 
can  not  even  in  imagination  exaggerate  it.  Let  us  bear 
it  always  in  our  mind,  and  remind  ourselves  that  our  re- 
sponsibility will  constantly  increase.  For,  as  men  become 
in  the  best  sense  better  educated,  and  the  influence  of 
scientific  knowledge  on  their  moral  and  social  state  in- 
creases, so,  among  all  sciences  there  is  none  of  which  the 
influence  and,  therefore,  the  responsibility  will  increase 
more  than  ours,  because  none  more  intimately  concerns 
man's  happiness  and  working  power. 

But,  more  clearly  in  the  recollection  of  the  Congress, 
we  may  be  reminded  that  in  our  science  there  may  be,  or, 
rather,  there  really  is,  a  complete  community  of  interest 
among  men  of  all  nations.  On  all  the  questions  before  us 
we  can  differ,  discuss,  dispute,  and  stand  in  earnest  rival- 
ry; but  all  consistently  with  friendship,  all  with  readi- 
ness to  wait  patiently  till  more  knowledge  shall  decide 
which  is  in  the  right.  Let  us  resolutely  hold  to  this  when 
we  are  apart;  let  our  internationality  be  a  clear  abiding 
sentiment,  to  be,  as  now,  declared  and  celebrated  at  ap- 
pointed times,  but  never  to  be  forgotten;  we  may,  per- 
haps, help  to  gain  a  new  honor  for  science,  if  we  thus  sug- 
gest that  in  many  more  things,  if  they  were  as  deeply 
and  dispassionately  studied,  there  might  be  found  the 
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same  complete  identity   of  international  interests  as  in 
ours. 

And  then,  let  us  always  remind  ourselves  of  the  nobility 
of  our  calling.  I  dare  to  claim  for  it  that  among  all  the 
sciences  ours,  in  the  pursuit  and  use  of  truth,  offers  the 
most  complete  and  constant  union  of  those  three  qualities 
which  have  the  greatest  charm  for  pure  and  active  minds 
— novelty,  utility,  and  charity.  These  three,  which  are 
sometimes  in  so  lamentable  disunion,  as  in  the  attractions 
of  novelty  without  either  utility  or  charity,  are  in  our  re- 
searches so  combined  that,  unless  by  force  or  willful 
wrong,  they  hardly  can  be  put  asunder.  And  each  of 
them  is  admirable  in  its  kind.  For  in  every  search  for 
truth  we  can  not  only  exercise  curiosity,  and  have  the  de- 
light— the  really  elemental  happiness— of  watching  the  un- 
veiling of  a  mystery,  but,  on  the  way  to  truth,  if  we  look 
well  round  us,  we  shall  see  that  we  are  passing  among 
wonders  more  than  the  eye  or  mind  can  fully  apprehend. 
And  as  one  of  the  perfections  of  nature  is  that  in  all  her 
works  wonder  is  harmonized  with  utility,  so  is  it  with  our 
science.  In  every  truth  attained  there  is  utility  either  at 
hand  or  among  the  certainties  of  the  future.  And  this 
utility  is  not  selfish;  it  is  not  in  any  degree  correlative 
with  money-making;  it  may  generally  be  estimated  in  the 
welfare  of  others  better  than  in  our  own.  Some  of  us 
may,  indeed,  make  money  and  grow  rich;  but  many  of 
those  that  minister  even  to  the  follies  and  vices  of  man- 
kind can  make  much  more  money  than  we.  In  all  things 
costly  and  vainglorious  they  would  far  surpass  us  if  we 
would  compete  with  them.  We  had  better  not  compete 
where  wealth  is  the  highest  evidence  of  success;  we  can 
compete  with  the  world  in  the  nobler  ambition  of  being 
counted  among  the  learned  and  the  good  who  strive  to 
make  the  future  better  and  happier  than  the  past.  And 
to  this  we  shall  attain  if  we  will  remind  ourselves  that  as 
ill  every  pursuit  of  knowledge  there  is  the  charm  of  novel- 
ty, and  in  every  attainment  of  truth  utility,  so  in  every 
use  of  it  there  may  be  charity.  I  do  not  mean  .the  charity 
which  is  in  hospitals  or  in  the  service  of  the  poor,  great 
as  is  the  privilege  of  our  calling  in  that  we  may  be  its 
chief  ministers,  but  that  wider  charity  which  is  practiced 
in  a  constant  sympathy  and  gentleness,  in  patience  and 
self-devotion.  And  it  is  surely  fair  to  hold  that,  as  in 
every  search  for  knowledge  we  may  strengthen  our  intel- 
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lectual  power,  so  in  every  practical  employment  of  it  we 
may,  if  we  will,  improve  our  moral  nature;  we  may  obey 
the  whole  law  of  Christian  love,  we  may  illustrate  the 
highest  induction  of  scientific  philanthropy. 

Let  us,  then,  resolve  to  devote  ourselves  to  the  promo- 
tion of  the  whole  science,  art,  and  charity  of  medicine. 
Let  this  resolve  be  to  us  as  a  vow  of  brotherhood;  and 
may  God  help  us  in  our  work. 


Pathology  and  Diagnosis  of  Trichiniasis. 

BY  J.  M.  PARTRIDGE,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


Nearly  two  thousand  years  ago  it  was  written  of  Herod, 
King  of  Judea,  that  he  was  "eaten  of  worms  and  gave  up 
the  ghost."  Since  that  time  no  doubt  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  human  beings,  from  the  royal  rank  of  King 
Herod  down  to  the  lowest  order  of  men,  have  been  slain 
by  parasites,  and  they  have  died  in  ignorance  of  the  cause 
of  their  pangs,  and  their  physicians  have  attributed  their 
deaths  to  every  disease  known  among  men;  but  on  none 
of  their  tomb-stones  was  this  truth  ever  written,  "Died  of 
Trichiniasis." 

The  very  obscure  character  of  this  disease,  and  the  re- 
markable barrenness  of  the  medical  literature  of  all  schools 
on  this  subject,  have  induced  me  to  present  to  this  society 
some  thoughts  thereon,  deduced  from  actual  observation 
and  experience. 

In  January,  1879,  I  was  called  to  see  a  German  family 
consisting  of  the  father,  mother  and  three  children.  I 
found  them  all  seriously  ill,  and  similarly  affected.  Three 
physicians  had  preceded  me.  The  first  diagnosticated 
bilious  diarrhoea,  the  second,  typhoid  fever,  and  the  third 
was  prescribing  for  inflammatory  rheumatism — which 
their  symptoms  so  closely  resembled  that  a  solitary  case 
might  deceive  the  most  careful  observer.  I  also  learned 
that  other  members  of  the  family  were  similarly  afflicted. 
All  these  facts  led  me  at  once  to  suspect  some  common 
toxical  cause,  and  I  made  a  thorough  examination  as  to  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  well,  cellar,  and  premises  gener- 
ally, but  gained  no  clue  to  the  difficulty  until  I  entered 
the  domain  of  the  commissary  or  culinary  department.  I 
now  learned  that  a  few  days  before  the  sickness  began, 
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they  had  purchased  and  slaughtered  a  hog,  of  which  they 
had  eaten  freely.  Upon  carefully  reviewing  the  history 
of  these  cases,  I  became  convinced  that  they  were  infested 
with  trichina  spiralis  and  that  the  disease  had  reached 
its  third  stage,  or  that  of  muscular  perforation  and  conse- 
quent inflammation. 

My  views  were  made  known  to  several  medical  gentle- 
men who  were  treating  some  of  these  cases,  but  not  one 
of  them  agreed  with  my  diagnosis.  However,  the  news- 
paper fraternity,  ever  on  the  alert  for  a  new  sensation, 
gave  my  opinion  the  greatest  publicity.  I  now  waited 
very  anxiously  the  advent  of  the  fourth  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease by  which  my  opinion  was  to  be  triumphantly  con- 
firmed, or  as  publicly  refuted. 

It  came.  In  a  very  few  days  Mr.  S.  began  to  cough  and 
complain  of  pain  in  his  lungs,  great  dyspnoea,  bloody  ex- 
pectoration, hectic  fever  and  prostration. 

He  died  in  twenty-eight  days  from  the  onset  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

A  post-mortem  examination,  by  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
scope, demonstrated  that  his  muscles  were  literally  filled 
with  parasites;  as  many  as  thirteen  having  been  counted 
in  -jiy  of  a  grain  of  flesh. 

There  were  fourteen  members  of  the  family  and  rela- 
tives who  partook  of  this  pork,  an.d  all  were  more  or  less 
seriously  affected  with  the  disease.  Two  died.  There 
were  three  married  women  in  different  stages  of  pregnancy 
from  six  weeks  to  four  months.  All  three  miscarried  in 
the  third  stage,  and  all  recovered. 

Nine  physicians,  representing  three  different  schools  of 
medicine,  one  of  them  an  ex-President  of  an  Old  School 
medical  college,  prescribed  for  these  cases;  not  one  of 
whom  agreed  with  my  diagnosis  or  recognized  the  exist- 
ence of  the  parasites  till  their  presence  was  demonstrated 
by  the  microscope. 

Da  Costa  believes  that  in  most  cases  there  is  no  certain- 
ty of  diagnosis  short  of  vivisection  and  actual  microscopic 
examination  of  the  flesh  of  our  patients;  but  if  we  bear 
in  mind  thai  this  disease  has  its  different  and  distinct 
stages  of  development,  and  having  in  any  case  a  suspicion 
of  trichiniasis  in  its  first  stage,  and  in  due  time  there  fol- 
low definitely  marked,  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  sec- 
ond stage,  our  suspicion  of  a  possibility  has  now  advanced 
to  a  probability.     And,  moreover,  if  there  supervene,  in 
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their  appointed  time  and  order,  prominently  characteristic 
symptoms  of  the  third  and  fourth  stage,  we  may  be  as 
positive  and  unerring  in  our  diagnosis  as  in  most  other 
diseases.  From  these  general  observations  on  trichiniasis, 
I  proceed  to  state  as  concisely  as  possible  my  views  of  its 
pathology  and  diagnosis.  When  by  eating  infected  and 
imperfectly  cooked  meal,  the  parasite  is  taken  into  the 
living  stomach  in  its  encysted  and  dormant  state,  and  by 
the  process  of  digestion  it  is  liberated  from  its  cell  and 
restored  to  active  lite,  it  immediately  attacks  and  attaches 
itself  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels 
with  which  it  is  brought  in  contact. 

For  about  two  days  it  lacerates  and  gorges  itself  with 
this  mucous  surface,  and  when  becoming  sexually  mature, 
it  deposits  thousands  of  young,  hair-like  larvae;  which  im- 
mediately attack  and  tor  two  days  more  greatly  exagger- 
ate this  mucous  irritation  and  inflammation,  which  is  the 
characteristic  pathological  condition  of  the  first  stage. 
The  diagnostic  symptoms  of  the  first  stage  are  manifestly 
frequent,  uncontrollable  and  long  continued  vomiting  and 
purging  of  mucus,  with  terrible  nausea  and  loathing  of 
food  and  drink.  Beyond  the  first  stage  or  period  of  mu- 
cous irritation,  the  original  or  parent  parasite  is  not  rec- 
ognized. 

2.  In  the  second  stage  the  young  parasite  pierces  the 
stomach  and  intestines  and  invades  the  adjacent  glandu- 
lar structures,  causing  irritation  and  inflammation  of  these 
organs,  and  producing  a  pathological  condition  similar  to 
that  of  typhoid  fever  in  its  earlier  stages. 

The  symptoms  of  the  second  stage  are  pain  and  soreness 
of  the  bowels  with  tympanites,  low  continued  fever,  diar- 
rhoea, debility,  loss  of  appetite  and  of  sleep. 

3.  The  parasite  next  manifests  itself  in  the  muscular 
system,  the  method  of  reaching  which  has  hitherto  been 
a  disputed  point,  whether  by  continuously  perforating  and 
traversing  the  solid  tissues  or  by  the  circulatory  system; 
the  probabilities,  however,  seem  to  favor  the  latter  opin 
ion.  Indeed,  I  have  a  case  in  point  that  seems  to  demon- 
strate it.  Among  my  patients  was  a  nursing  child,  of 
whom  the  mother  affirmed  that  it  had  not  tasted  the  in- 
fected meat,  and  yet  this  child  had  the  same  symptoms  as 
other  members  ot  the  family,  ol  trichiniasis  in  the  third 
and  fourth  stages.  Evidently  this  child  received  its  para- 
site through  the  lacteal  circulation.      It  is  fair  to  infer, 
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therefore,  that  the  parasites  are  carried  from  the  lacteal 
into  the  general  circulation,  thence  distributed  by  the 
capillaries  through  all  the  muscular  structures.  Here 
their  presence  is  soon  painfully  realized. 

Penetrating  and  lacerating  the  tissues,  they  gorge  them- 
selves therewith,  until  in  a  few  days  they  have  attained 
their  growth  and  first  form  of  development.  This  mutilat- 
ing and  consequent  inflammation  and  weakening  of  the 
muscles  constitutes  the  characteristic  pathological  con- 
dition of  the  third  stage. 

The  diagnostic  symptoms  in  the  third  stage  are  exces- 
sive swelling,  soreness  and  weakness  of  the  muscles,  with 
lever,  great  anxiety  and  dyspnoea;  the  symptoms  closely 
resembling  those  of  inflammatory  rheumatism. 

The  appearance  of  the  fourth  stage  is  recognized  by 
greatly  increased  dyspnoea,  frequent  coughing,  with  san- 
guino-purulent  expectoration,  excessive  bloating  of  the 
lace  and  extremities,  anxiety,  sleeplessness  and  utter  pros- 
tration. And  if  these  different  stages  have  been  severe 
the  patient  dies,  certainly  and  speedily,  with  symptoms  of 
typhoid  pneumonia. 

I  feel  confident  that  you  will  find  in  this  paper  valuable 
aids  to  the  detection  of  this  occult  disease,  which  have 
not  before  been  published.  To  fail  in  diagnosis  is  a  re- 
proach you  can  not  well  afford  to  endure,  and  yet  it  is  a 
humiliating  but  undeniable  fact  that  after  the  second,  and 
probably  beyond  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  medical 
aid  is  of  little  aid.  As  physicians,  your  usefulness  depends 
greatly  on  your  prophylactic  ability.  You  must  educate 
the  people  in  decent  and  thorough  cookery.  Rice  is  one 
of  the  simplest  articles  of  diet,  and  yet  death  may  result 
from  eating  half-boiled  rice,  by  its  swelling  and  over-dis- 
tending the  stomach. 

If  pork  is  thoroughly  cooked  there  is  absolutely  no 
danger  from  trichiniasis.  In  a  temperature  of  212°  par- 
asitic life  can  not  endure. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark  that  just 
at  this  time  there  is  great  excitement  in  commercial  cir- 
'.les  on  account  of  the  unjust  and  unwarranted  exclusion 
of  American  pork  from  European  markets.  Our  Secretary 
o!  State  is  vigorously  investigating  this  matter  and  will 
DO  doubt  find  that  the  first  cases  of  trichiniasis  on  record 
were  found  in  Europe,  from  eating  European  pork;  and 
since  that  time  there  has  been  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
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consumed,  greater  fatality  from  the  lean  hogs  of  Europe 
than  from  the  well-fed  hogs  of  America.  And  he  will  also 
find  that  this  should  be  a  matter  of  domestic  education 
rather  than  of  commercial  legislation. 


Selections. 


The  London  Lancet's  Comments  on  the  Gunshot  Wound 
of  the  President 


The  Lancet,  of  September  24,  has  quite  a  lengthy  article 
on  the  gunshot  wound  of  President  Garfield,  which  we 
print  in  full,  as  it  will  be  found  quite  interesting  and 
highly  instructive. — Ed.  News. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  have  to  record  the  fatal 
termination  of  the  injuries  received  on  July  2d  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  As  we  have  noted  the 
progress  of  the  distinguished  patient  week  by  week,  we 
have  been  compelled  to  speak  in  the  most  guarded  man- 
ner of  the  probable  result  of  the  injury,  partly  because  of 
the  scanty  information  in  our  possession,  but  still  more 
from  the  extreme  danger  attending  such  injuries  as  he  re- 
ceived. His  iron  constitution  has  borne  up  in  a  wonderful 
manner  under  illness  that  would  long  ago  have  proved 
fatal  to  one  of  less  vital  power,  and  this  has  afforded  some 
ground  for  hope,  but  the  extreme  exhaustion  and  evidence 
of  blood-poisoning  have  induced  us  to  express  a  very  seri- 
ous view  of  the  probable  termination  of  the  case.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  event  has  justified  such  an  opinion,  and  our 
readers  will  have  been  quite  prepared4for  the  news  which 
reached  this  country  on  Tuesday  last. 


The  facts  revealed  at  the  autopsy,  so  far  as  they  have 
reached  this  country,  put  us  in  a  position  to  trace  the  true 
course  of  the  illness  and  its  complications,  and  afford  an 
explanation  of  some  hitherto  unsolved  jproblems.  It  was 
on  July  2d  that  the  injury  was  inflicted;  the  bullet  en- 
tered the  back  to  the  right  of  the  spine,  between  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  ribs,  and  took  a  course  downward;  it  broke 
the  eleventh  rib,  and  then,  being  deflected  to  the  left, 
passed  through  the  body  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra, 
severely  splintering  it,  and  ultimately  lodged  behind  the 
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peritoneum,  two  inches  and  a  half  to  the  left  of  the  spine, 
below  the  pancreas.  There  was  severe  shock,  and  signs 
of  internal  hemorrhage, which  threatened  to  be  fatal,  were 
observed;  but  the  patient  rallied,  and  the  most  marked 
local  symptom  was  severe  pain  down  the  right  leg  into 
the  foot,  caused  by  pressure  on  or  injury  to  one  of  the 
lumbar  nerves  passing  to  the  anterior  crural  trunk.  Trau- 
matic fever  was  marked,  but  not  excessive,  and  as  there 
was  no  evidence  of  visceral  lesion,  hopes  of  recovery  were 
entertained.  The  first  grave  indication  was  the  persist- 
ence of  pyrexia  after  the  establishment  of  suppuration, 
and  its  increase  in  the  second  week.  On  July  23d  two 
rigors  occurred,  and  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  make  a 
counter-opening  in  the  loin,  which  gave  exit  to  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  discharge ;  the  pulse  then  fell,  and 
the  patient's  strength  and  courage  were  so  good  as  to  in- 
spire hope.  But  a  disappointment  occurred,  for  a  few 
days  later  the  temperature  and  pulse  rose.  As  it  was 
evident  there  was  a  bagging  of  pus  along  the  wound,  on 
August  8th  a  second  counter-opening  was  made  with  tem- 
porary good  effect;  but  now  for  the  first  time  the  bulletins 
contained  references  to  the  weakness  of  the  pulse  and 
general  evidence  of  debility.  To  this  was  added  extreme 
gastric  irritability,  so  that  on  August  11th  it  was  neces- 
sary to  suspend  entirely  all  attempts  to  give  food  by  the 
mouth,  and  recourse  was  had  to  nutritive  enemata;  with 
this  there  was  increasing  exhaustion,  which  became  so  in- 
tense that  for  a  time  it  was  considered  that  the^end  was 
at  hand.  Again  hope  was  excited,  and  nutritive  enemata 
were  retained  and  absorbed,  the  stomach  regained  some 
of  its  functional  powers,  and  small  quantities  of  fluid  nour- 
ishment were  taken  by  the  mouth.  Now  a  new  and  the 
most  serious  phase  was  added  to  the  case  in  the  form  of 
an  abscess  in  the  parotid  gland,  which  afforded  undoubted 
evidence  of  blood-poisoning,  the  gravity  of  which  was  in- 
creased by  the  rapid  and  extreme  emaciation,  and  the  ad- 
dition of  a  wandering  delirium  to  the  other  signs  of  ex- 
haustion. The  parotid  abscess  was  opened  on  August 
24th.  A  few  days  later  a  second  incision  was  made  into 
a  further  collection  of  pus  close  by,  and  now  the  value  of 
the  President's  robust  constitution  was  shown  by  the  gal- 
lant straggle  he  made  against  the  progress  of  blood-poi- 
soning— a  struggle  against  enormous  odds,  but  in  which 
Ins  <uccess  was   at   times  such   as  to  inspire   some  feeble 
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hope.  Then  came  a  period  of  daily  fluctuation,  and  cer- 
tainly no  progress  toward  recovery,  in  which  nutrient 
enemata  were  again  resorted  to;  and  on  September  6th 
President  Garfield  was  removed  to  Long  Branch,  a  more 
heallhy  home  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  The  journey 
was  fairly  well  borne,  but  now  signs  of  hypostatic  pulmon- 
ary congestion  showed  themselves,  and  the  end  was  not 
far  off.  On  September  17th  a  rigor  occurred;  on  the  19th, 
two  rigors ;  and  late  in  the  evening  of  that  day,  just  as  he 
was  settling  to  rest  for  the  night,  the  patient  was  seized 
with  severe  precordial  pain,  quickly  became  unconscious 
and  died,  the  constitution  which  had  borne  up  against  so 
much  being  at  last  overcome  by  hemorrhage  from  a 
mesenteric  artery.  The  autopsy  revealed  in  addition  to 
the  line  of  the  bullet  mentioned  above,  and  the  ulceration 
into  the  mesenteric  artery  from  its  track,  a  burrowing  of 
pus  from  the  wound  on  the  right  of  the  spine  behind  the 
kidney,  quite  down  to  the  groin ;  a  second  large  abscess 
close  to  the  gall-bladder,  and  bounded  by  the  liver  and 
colon;  a  small  abscess  in  the  left  kidney;  severe  bron- 
chitis and  broncho-pneumonia — what  is  more  generally 
known  as  hypostatic  pneumonia,  or  congestion  of  the 
bases  of  both  lungs;  but  no  pulmonary  abscesses,  no  car- 
diac thrombosis,  and  no  signs  of  putrid  embolism. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  read  the  case  in  the  light  of  its  en- 
tire history,  and  the  pathological  changes  found  after 
death.  For  it  has  exhibited  in  a  very  typical  manner  the 
special  features  and  perils  of  gunshot  wounds  which  do 
not  prove  immediately  fatal  from  their  direct  effects.  The 
wound  was  devious  and  long,  complicated  with  bruising 
of  its  edges  and  splintering  of  bones,  and  healing  by  pri- 
mary intention  was  out  of  the  question.  As  soon  as  sup- 
puration was  established,  the  tortuous  track  with  its 
swollen  walls  became  blocked  at  places;  thorough  drain- 
age was  impossible,  bagging  of  matter  ensued,  partly  in 
the  more  superficial  region,  where  it  was  readily  liberated 
by  counter-openings,  but  also  deep  behind  the  abdominal 
cavity ;  and  then  ensued  rigors  and  exhausting  fever.  But 
the  suppurating  wound  in  bruised  tissues  freely  exposed 
to  the  air,  with  particles  of  dirt  carried  in  by  the  bullet, 
soon  became  the  seat  of  decomposition ;  and  the  putrid 
matter  not  finding  a  free  vent,  absorption  into  the  blood 
of'septic  material  took  place,  and  it  was  this  that  led  the 
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way  to  the  fatal  event.  The  parotid  abscess  was  the  first 
distinct  indication  of  blood-poisoning,  and  we  must  ex- 
press our  astonishment  that  surgeons  were  found  who 
refused  to  admit  this  inierpretation  of  that  symptom.  But 
read  in  the  light  of  the  post-mortem  examination  it  is 
most  probable  that  the  extreme  gastric  irritability,  and 
the  rise  of  temperature  which  preceded  the  parotid  affec- 
tion, were  caused  by  the  formation  of  the  large  abscess 
close  to  the  liver.  The  telegraphic  accounts  are  to  the 
effect  that  this  abscess  was  not  in  the  liver,  but  only 
bounded  by  it.  If  this  were  its  original  seat,  it  must  have 
formed  in  the  peritoneal  cavity — a  most  unusual  thing. 
The  tar  more  likely  solution  is  that  quite  on  the  suface  of 
the  liver  a  small  abscess  developed,  which,  after  adhesions 
had  formed  around  it,  burst  and  greatly  enlarged.  The 
fatal  hemorrhage  was  not  directly  caused  by  the  septi- 
caemia, but  by  ulceration  spreading  from  the  wound;  and 
it  is  more  accurate  to  say  that  the  President  died  with 
septicaemia  than  from  septicaemia,  although  the  blood- 
poisoning  would  quickly  have  proved  fatal.  The  great 
loss  of  weight  was  also  a  marked  feature  of  the  case,  and 
was  due  to  the  continued  fever,  the  discharge,  the  septic 
intoxication,  and  the  failure  of  the  digestive  functions. 


The  fact  that  perhaps  deserves  the  most  prominent  no- 
tice in  the  consideration  of  this  case  is  that  the  original 
injury  was  not  one  necessarily  fatal ;  death  resulted  solely 
from  "accidents"  in  its  course;  and  it  may  be  taken  as  so 
far  an  example  of  a  failure  of  surgery.  In  its  path  the 
bullet  did  not  wound  any  vital  part,  and  it  became  safely 
encysted;  and  had  the  sinuous  wound  it  made  only  closed 
up,  all  would  have  been  well.  Why  did  not  the  wound 
thus  heal  up?  The  explanation  is  sufficiently  obvious;  its 
walls  were  bruised  and  so  injured  that  primary  union  was 
impossible;  the  bruised  and  broken  parts  became  sloughs 
and  sequestra,  and  they  and  the  adventitious  matters  car- 
ried into  the  wound  had  to  be  cast  off  by  suppuration. 
But  the  path  of  the  ball  was  very  tortuous  and  narrow, 
and  this  condition  was  exaggerated  by  the  swelling  ensu- 
ing upon  the  injury  and  suppuration,  and  so  the  pus 
formed  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  wound,  finding  no  ready 
exit,  accumulated  and  burrowed,  some  being  liberated  by 
the  surgeon's  knife,  but  one  collection  spreading  down 
into  the  iliac  fossa.     Such  a  wound  only  too  readily  be- 
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came  putrid,  and  the  retention  of  pent-up  putrid  matter 
almost  ensured  absorption  of  septic  poison  and  death. 
The  necessary  treatment  then  of  the  injury  was  first  of  all 
efficient  drainage  of  the  whole  length  of  the  wound,  and 
prevention  of  decomposition  of  the  discharge  and  the 
separating  sloughs.  It  will  be  asked,  could  this  have  been 
done?  Although  the  indications  were  obvious,  we  do  not 
see  how  they  could  have  been  carried  out  with  the  means 
at  present  known.  There  was,  first,  the  difficulty  of  ascer- 
taining the  exact  course  of  the  ball,  and,  as  the  event 
shows,  even  Bell's  electric  probe  would  only  have  misled 
the  surgeons.  Had  its  path  been  as  they  at  first  imagined, 
through  the  liver  and  peritoneal  cavity,  any  enlargement 
of  the  wound  in  that  viscus  would  have  been  fraught  with 
great  danger,  nor  would  it  have  secured  the  end  in  view; 
while  a  thorough  disinfection  of  the  wound  would  have 
been  an  impossibility,  and  the  attempt  a  very  dangerous 
procedure.  But  had  the  surgeons  known  the  exact  course 
of  the  bullet,  could  they  have  succeeded  in  such  an  en- 
deavor? To  have  secured  free  drainage  would  at  any  rate 
have  exposed  the  patient  to  the  risk  of  wounding  a  large 
vessel,  or  of  opening  the  peritoneal  cavity,  with  possible 
injury  to  the  spinal  cord  and  nerves.  But  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  open  question  how  far  successful  an  attempt 
to  render  the  wound  aseptic  might  have  been;  had  it 
proved  possible,  the  mere  bagging  of  matter  might  have 
been  subsequently  dealt  with.  It  would  be  unjust,  how- 
ever, to  impute  blame  to  the  surgeons  in  charge;  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  they  were  not  led  away 
by  any  vulgar  desire  to  extract  the  bullet.  The  bullet 
had  done  no  harm  since  it  once  reached  its  resting  place 
near  the  pancreas ;  and  its  extraction  per  se  would  not 
have  influenced  at  all  the  subsequent  course  of  the  case. 


Blood-poisoning  is  such  a  wide  term  that  we  can  not 
dismiss  the  case  with  that  diagnosis  alone.  In  distinguish- 
ing its  three  forms — septic  intoxication,  septic  infection 
and  embolic  pyaemia — we  may  exclude  the  last  alto- 
gether, as  the  autopsy  did  not  show  any  coarse  embolic 
abscesses,  although  the  repeated  rigors  just  before  death 
gave  countenance  to  the  view  that  they  were  being 
formed.  In  the  pyrexia  and  rapid  wasting  and  exhaustion 
we  probably  see  the  effects  of  the  continuous  absorption 
of  a  septic  poison  having  no  power  of  multiplication  within 
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the  body — septic  intoxication.  But  certain  it  is  that  the 
abscessei  in  the  liver,  kidney  and  parotid  offered  abund- 
ant evidence  of  Beptic  infection,  or  the  absorption  of  a 
poison  having  the  power  of  multiplying  in  the  body,  and 
associated  with  the  presence  of  micrococci.  Such  ab- 
scesses are  common  in  the  kidney,  where  they  seem  to 
commence  in  masses  ol  micrococci  plugging  the  glomeruli, 
and  their  true  nature  is  presumed  to  be  similar  in  other 
parts.  Jiad  life  been  prolonged,  it  is  very  probable  that 
such  abscesses  would  have  formed  in  the  bases  of  the 
lungs,  the  vitality  of  which  was  lowered  by  the  hypostatic 
congestion.  Septic  parotid  cibscesses  are  not  very  rare, 
although  the  Pyaemia  Committee  of  the  Pathological  So- 
ciety met  with  only  one  instance  in  their  investigations. 
In  thi>  connection  we  are  able  to  give  a  definite  value  to 
the  splendid  constitution  of  the  patient,  for  while  the  poi- 
sonous micrococci  are  capable  ol  multiplying  indefinitely 
in  the  body,  living  tissues  have  the  power  of  destroying 
them,  and  the  President  showed  his  wonderful  endurance 
and  vitality  in  that  these  germa  were  destroyed,  and  that 
he  withstood  for  so  long  the  effects  of  the  dread  disease 
which  had  seized  him.  This  form  of  blood-poisoning, 
when  chronic,  may  run  its  course  with  but  little  pyrexia, 
although  not  with  a  normal  temperature  all  through  the 
day.  There  have  been  many  expressions  of  surprise  at 
the  daily  records  of  the  temperature  being  so  low  and  so 
inconsistent  with  the  state  of  the  pulse;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  bulletins  merely  gave  the  tempera- 
ture at  certain  hours,  and  we  presume  thai  the  interme- 
diate temperatures  were  often  pyrexial.  As  to  the  minor 
del  ails  of  the  treatment  we  can  say  nothing;  we  are  not 
acquainted  with  them,  nor  with  the  many  finer  ami  vary- 
ing shades  of  the  case,  but  the  fact  that  life  had  been  so 
long  preserved  is  the  best  of  all  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
surgeons. 

Pasteur's  Address  on  the  Germ-Theory. 


[From  tho  British  Medical  Journal.] 

M.  Pastluk.  after  referring  to  his  cordial  reception  by 
the  International  Medical  Congress,  and  regarding  it  as  a 
mark  ol  homage  paid  to  his  labors  during  twenty-five 
year;-  upon  the  nature  of  ferments,  proceeded  as  follows: 
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Your  cordial  welcome  has  revived  within  me  the  lively 
feeling  of  satisfaction  I  experienced  when  your  great  sur- 
geon Lister  declared  that  my  publication  in  1857  on  milk- 
fermentation  had  inspired  him  with  his  first  ideas  on  his 
valuable  surgical  method.  You  have  re  awakened  the 
pleasure  I  felt  when  our  eminent  physician  Dr.  Davaine 
declared  that  his  labors  upon  charlon  (splenic  fever  or 
malignant  pustules)  had  been  suggested  by  my  studies  on 
butyric  fermentation  and  the  vibrio  which  is  character- 
istic of  it. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  thank  you  by 
bringing  to  your  notice  a  new  advance  in  the  study  of 
micro-organisms  as  applied  to  the  prevention  of  transmis- 
sible diseases— diseases  which  for  the  most  part  are  fraught 
with  terrible  consequences,  both  for  man  and.  domestic 
animals.  The  subject  of  my  communication  is  inocula- 
tion in  relation  to  chicken-cholera  and  splenic  fever,  and 
a  statement  of  the  method  by  which  we  have  arrived  at 
these  results — a  method  the  fruitfulness  of  which  inspires 
me  with  boundless  anticipations. 

Before  discussing  the  question  of  splenic  fever  vaccine, 
which  is  the  most  important,  permit  me  to  recall  the  re- 
sults of  my  investigations  of  chicken-cholera.  It  is  through 
this  inquiry  that  new  and  highly  important  principles  have 
been  introduced  into  science  concerning  the  virus  or  con- 
tagious quality  of  transmissible  diseases.  More  than  once 
in  what  I  am  about  to  say  I  shall  employ  the  expression 
virus  culture,  as  formerly.  In  my  investigations  on  fer- 
mentation I  use  the  expressions,  the  culture  of  milk-fer- 
ment, the  culture  of  the  butyric  vibrio,  etc.  Let  us  take 
a  fowl  which  is  about  to  die  of  chicken-cholera,  and  let  us 
dip  the  end  of  a  delicate  glass  rod  in  the  blood  of  the  fowl 
with  the  usual  precautions,  upon  which  I  need  not  here 
dwell.  Let  us  then  touch  with  this  charged  point  some 
bouillon  de  poule,  very  clear,  but  first  of  all  rendered 
sterile  under  a  temperature  of  about  115°  C.  (239°  R),  and 
under  conditions  in  which  neither  the  outer  air  nor  the 
vases  employed  can  introduce  exterior  germs — those 
germs  which  are  in  the  air  or  on  the  surface  of  all  objects. 
In  a  short  time,  if  the  little  culture  vase  be  placed  in  a 
temperature  of  25°  to  35°  0.  (77°  to  95°  F.),  you  will  see 
the  liquid  become  turbid  and  full  of  tiny  micro-organisms, 
shaped  like  the  figure  8,  but  often  so  small  that  under  a 
highamaguifying  power  they  appear  like  points.     Take 
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from  this  vase  a  drop  as  small  as  you  please,  no  more  than 
can  be  carried  on  the  point  of  a  glass  rod  as  sharp  as  a 
needle,  and  touch  with  this  point  a  fresh  quantity  of  ste- 
rilized bouillon  de  poule  placed  in  a  second  vase  and  the 
same  phenomenon  is  produced.  You  deal  in  the  same 
way  with  a  third  culture  vase,  with  a  fourth,  and  so  on  to 
a  hundred,  or  evenja  thousand,  and  invariably  within  a  tew 
hours  the  culture  liquid  becomes  turbid  and  filled  with  the 
same  minute  organisms.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  day's 
exposure  to  a  temperature  of  about  30°  0.  (86°  F.),  the 
thickness  of  the  liquid  disappears,  and  a  sediment  is  formed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vase.  This  signifies  that  the  devel- 
opment of  the  minute  organism  has  ceased — in  other 
words,  all  the  little  points  that  caused  the  turbid  appear- 
ance of  the  liquid  have  fallen  to  the  bottom  of  the  vase; 
and  things  will  remain  in  this  condition  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  and  for  months  even,  without  either  the 
liquid  or  the  deposit  undergoing  any  visible  modification, 
inasmuch  as  we  have  taken  care  to  exclude  the  germs  of 
the  atmosphere.  A  little  stopper  of  cotton  sifts  the  air 
which  enters  or  issues  from  the  vase  through  changes  of 
temperature. 

Let  us  take  one  of  our  series  of  culture  preparations — 
the  hundreth  or  the  thousandth,  for  instance — and  com- 
pare it  in  respect  to  its  virulence  with  the  blood  of  a  fowl 
which  has  died  of  cholera;  in  other  words,  let  us  inoculate 
under  the  skin  ten  fowls,  for  instance,  each  separately 
with  a  tiny  drop  of  infectious  blood  and  ten  others  with  a 
similar  quantity  of  the  liquid  in  which  the  deposit  has  first 
been  shaken  up.  Strange  to  say,  the  latter  ten  fowls  will 
die  as  quickly  and  with  the  same  symptoms  as  the  former 
ten.  The  blood  of  all  will  be  found  to  contain  after  death 
the  same  minute  infectious  organisms.  This  equality,  so 
to  speak,  in  the  virulence  both  of  the  culture  preparation 
and  of  the  blood  is  due  to  an  apparently  trivial  circum- 
stance. I  have  made  a  hundred  culture  preparations — at 
least,  I  have  understood  that  this  was  done— without  leav- 
ing any  considerable  interval  between  the  impregnations. 
Well,  here  we  have  the  cause  of  the  equality  in  the  viru- 
lence. 

t  Let  us  now  repeat  exactly  our  successive  cultures  with 
this  single  difference,  that  we  pass  from  one  culture  to  that 
which 'follows  it,  from  the  hundreth  to,  say,  the  hundred 
and  first,  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight,  a  month,  two  months, 
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three  months,  or  ten  months.  If,  now,  we  compare  the 
virulence  of  the  successive  cultures,  a  great  change  will 
be  observed.  It  will  be  readily  seen  from  an  inoculation 
of  a  series  of  ten  fowls,  that  the  virulence  of  one  culture 
differs  from  that  of  the  blood  and  from  that  of  a  preceding 
culture,  when  a  sufficiently  long  interval  elapses  between 
the  impregnation  of  one  culture  with  the  micro-organism 
of  the  preceding.  More  than  that,  we  may  recognize  by 
this  mode  of  observation  that  it.  is  possible  to  prepare 
cultures  of  varying  degrees  of  virulence.  One  preparation 
will  kill  eight  fowls  out  of  ten,  another  five  out  of  ten,  an- 
other one  out  of  ten,  another  none  at  all,  although  the 
micro-organism  may  still  be  cultivated;  in  fact,  what  is 
no  less  strange,  if  you  take  each  of  these  cultures  of  at- 
tenuated virulence  at  a  point  of  departure  in  the  .prepara- 
tion of  successive  cultures  and  without  appreciable  in- 
terval in  the  impregnation,  the  whole  series  of  these 
cultures  will  reproduce  the  attenuated  virulence  of  that 
which  has  served  as  the  starting-point.  Similarly,  where 
the  virulence  is  null  it  produces  no  effect. 

How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  effects  of  the  atten- 
uated virulences  revealed  in  the  fowls?  They  are  revealed, 
by  a  local  disorder,  by  a  morbid  modification  more  or  less 
profound  in  a  muscle,  if  it  is  a  muscle  which  has  been  in- 
oculated with  the  virus.  The  muscle  is  filled  with  micro- 
organisms, which  are  recognized  easily  because  the  at- 
tenuated ones  have  almost  the  bulk,  the  form,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  most  virulent.  But  why  is  not  the 
local  disorder  followed  by  death?  For  the  moment,  let 
us  answer  by  a  statement  of  facts.  They  are  these:  the 
local  disorder  ceases  of  itself  more  or  less  speedily,  the 
micro-organism  is  absorbed  and  digested,  if  one  may  say 
so,  and  little  by  little  the  muscle  regains  its  normal  con- 
dition. Then  the  disease  has  disappeared.  When  we  in- 
oculate with  the  micro-organism,  the  virulence  of  which 
is  null,  there  is  not  even  local  disorder;  the  natura  medi- 
catrix  carries  it  off  at  once,  and  here,  indeed,  we  see  the 
influence  o!  the  resistance  of  life,  since  this  micro-organism, 
the  virulence  of  which  is  null,  multiplies  itself. 

A  little  further  and  we  touch  the  principle  of  vaccina- 
tion. When  the  fowls  have  been  rendered  sufficiently  ill 
by  the  attenuated  virus  which  the  vital  resistance  has  ar- 
rested in  its  development,  they  will,  when  inoculated  with 
virulent  virus,  suffer  no  evil  effects  or  only  effects  of  a 
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passing  character.     In  fact,  they  no  longer  die  from  the 
mortal  virus,  and  for  a  time  sufficiently   long,  which  in 
some  cases  may  exceed  a  year,  chicken-cholera  can   not 
touch    them,   especially   under   the  ordinary  conditions  of 
contagion  which  exist  in  fowl-houses.      At  this  critical 
point  of  manipulation — that  is  to  say,  in  this  interval  of 
time  which   we  have  placed   between   two   cultures,  and 
which  causes  the  attenuation — what  occurs?    I  shall  show 
you   that  in   this  interval   the  agent  which  intervenes  is 
the  oxygen  of  the  air.       Nothing   more  easily   admits  of 
proof.    Let  us  produce  a  culture  in  a  tube  containing  very 
little  air,  and  close  this  tube  with  an  enameller's  lamp. 
The  micro-organism  in  developing  itself  will  speedily  take 
all   the  oxygen   of  the  tube  and  of  the  liquid,  after  which 
it   will   be  perfectly  free   from  contact  with  oxygen.     In 
this  case  it  does  not  appear  that  the  micro-organism  be- 
comes appreciably  attenuated  even  after  a  great  lapse  of 
time.     The  oxygen  of  the  air,  then,  would  seem  to  be  a 
possible  modifying  agent  of  the  virulence  of  the  micro- 
organism of  chicken-cholera ;  that  is  to  say,  it  may  modify 
more  or  less  the  facility  of  its  development  in  the  body 
of  animals.    May  we  not  be  here  in  presence  of  a  general 
law  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  virus?     What  benefits  may 
not  be  the  result?     We  may  hope  to  discover  in  this  way 
the  vaccine  in   all   virulent  diseases;  and  what  is  more 
natural  than  to  begin  our  investigation  of  the  vaccine  of 
what  we  in  France  call  charbon,  what  you  in  England  call 
splenic  fever,  and  whai  in  Russia  is  known  as  the  Siberian 
pest,  and  in  Germany  as  the  milzbrand. 

In  this  new  investigation  I  have  had  the  assistance  of 
two  devoted  young  savants,  MM.  Chamberlain  and  Roux. 
At  the  outset  we  were  met  by  a  difficulty.  Among  the 
inferior  organisms  all  do  not  resolve  themselves  into  those 
corpuscle-germs  which  I  was  the  first  to  point  out  as  one 
of  the  forms  of  their  possible  development.  Many  infect- 
ious micro-organisms  do  not  resolve  themselves  in  their 
cultures  into  corpuscle-germs.  Such  is  equally  the  case 
with  beer-yeast,  which  we  do  not  see  develop  itself  usu- 
ally in  breweries,  lor  instance,  except  by  a  sort  of  fissip- 
arous  production.  One  cell  makes  two  or  more  which 
form  themselves  in  wreathes;  the  cells  become  detached, 
and  the  process  recommences.  In  these  cells  real  germs 
are  not  usually  seen.  The  micro-organism  of  chicken- 
cholera  and  many  others  behave  in  this  way,  so  much  so 
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that  the  cultures  of  this  micro-organism,  although  they 
may  last  for  months  without  losing  their  power  of  fresh 
cultivation,  perish  finally  like  beer-yeast  which  has  ex- 
hausted all  its  aliments.  The  anthracoid  micro-organism 
in  artificial  cultures  behaves  very  differently.  In  the 
blood  of  animals,  as  in  cultures,  it  is  found  in  translucid 
filaments  more  or  less  segmented.  This  blood  or  these 
cultures  freely  exposed  to  air,  iustead  of  continuing  ac- 
cording to  the  first  mode  of  generation,  show  at  the  end 
of  forty-eight  hours  corpuscle-germs  distributed  in  series 
more  or  less  regular  along  the  filaments.  All  around 
these  corpuscles  matter  is  absorbed,  as  I  have  represented 
it  formerly  m  one  of  the  plates  of  my  work  on  the  diseases 
of  siPkworms.  Little  by  little  all  connection  between 
them  disappears,  and  presently  they  are  reduced,  to  noth- 
ing more  than  germ-dust.  If  you  make  these  corpuscles 
germinate,  the  new  culture  reproduces  the  virulence  pe- 
culiar to  the  thready  form  which  has  produced  these  cor- 
puscles, and  this  result  is  seen  even  after  a  long  exposure 
of  these  germs  to  contact  with  air.  Recently  we  discov- 
ered them  in  pits  in  which  animals  dead  of  splenic  fever 
had  been  buried  for  twelve  years,  and  their  culture  was 
as  virulent  as  that  from  the  blood  of  an  animal  recently 
dead. 

Here  I  regret  extremely  to  be  obliged  to  shorten  my 
remarks.  I  should  have  had  much  pleasure  in  demon- 
strating that  the  anthracoid  germs  in  the  earth  of  pits  in 
which  aninflals  have  been  buried  are  brought  to  the  sur- 
face by  earthworms,  and  that  in  this  fact  we  may  find  the 
whole  etiology  of  disease,  inasmuch  as  the  animals  swal- 
low these  germs  with  their  food. 

A  great  difficulty  presents  itself  when  we  attempt  to 
apply  our  method  of  attenuation  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
to  the  anthracoid  micro-organisms.  The  virulence  estab- 
lishing itself  very  quickly,  often  after  four-and-twenty 
hours  in  an  anthracoid  germ  which  escapes  the  action  of 
the  air,  it  was  impossible  to  think  of  discovering  the  vac- 
cine of  splenic  fever  in  the  conditions  which  had  yielded 
that  of  chicken-cholera.  But  was  there,  after  all,  reason 
to  be  discouraged?  Certainly  not.  In  fact, if  you  observe 
closely,  you  will  find  that  there  is  no  real  difference  be- 
tween the  mode  of  the  generation  of  the  anthracoid  germ 
by  fission  and  that  of  chicken-cholera.  We  had,  therefore, 
reason  to  hope   that   we   might  overcome  the  difficulty 
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which  stopped  U8  by  endeavoring  to  prevent  the  anthra- 
coid  micro-organism  from  producing  corpuscle-germs,  and 
to  keep  it  in  this  condition  in  contact  with  oxygen  for 
days  and  weeks  and  mouths.  The  experiment  fortunately 
succeeded.  In  the  ineffective  (neutre)  bouillon  de  poule 
the  anthracoid  micro-organism  is  no  longer  cultivable  at 
45°  C.  Its  culture,  however,  is  easy  at  42°  or  43°  0.,  but 
in  these  conditions  the  micro  organism  yields  no  spores. 
Consequently  it  is  possible  to  maintain  in  contact  with 
the  pure  air  at  42°  or  43°,  a  mycelian  culture  of  bacter- 
idia  entirely  free  of  germs.  Then  appear  the  very  remark- 
able results  which  follow.  In  a  month  or  six  weeks  the 
culture  dies;  that  is  to  say,  if  one  impregnates  with  it 
fresh  bouillon,  the  latter  is  comparatively  sterile.  Up  till 
that  time  life  exists  in  the  vase  exposed  to  air  and  heat. 
If  we  examine  the  virulence  of  the  culture  at  the  end  of 
two  days,  four  days,  six  days,  eight  days,  etc.,  it  will  be 
found  that  long  before  the  death  of  the  culture  the  micro- 
organism has  lost  all  virulence,  although  still  cultivable. 
Before  this  period  it  is  found  that  the  culture  presents  a 
series  of  attenuated  virulences.  Every  thing  is  similar  to 
what  happens  in  respect  to  the  micro-organism  in  chicken- 
cholera.  Besides,  each  of  these  conditions  of  attenuated 
virulence  may  be  reproduced  by  culture.  In  fact,  since 
the  charbon  does  not  recur  a  second  time  (ne  recidive  pas), 
each  of  our  attenuated  anthracoid  micro-organisms  con- 
stitutes for  the  superior  micro-organism  a  vaccine — that 
is  to  say,  a  virus  capable  of  producing  a  milder  disease. 

Here  then  we  have  a  method  of  preparing  the  vaccine 
of  splenic  fever.  You  will  see  presently  the  practical  im- 
portance of  this  result.  But  what  interests  us  more  par- 
ticularly, is  to  observe  that  we  have  here  a  proof  that  we 
are  in  possession  of  a  general  method  of  preparing  virus 
vaccine  based  upon  the  action  of  the  oxygen  and  the  air 
— that  is  to  say,  of  a  cosmic  force  existing  every  where  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe.  I  regret  to  be  unable  from  want 
of  time  to  show  you  that  all  these  attenuated  forms  of 
virus  may  very  easily,  by  a  physiological  artifice,  be  made 
to  recover  their  original  maximum  virulence.  The  meth- 
od I  have  just  explained  of  obtaining  the  vaccine  of  splenic 
fever  was  no  sooner  made  known  than  it  was  very  exten- 
sively employed  to  prevent  the  splenic  afiection.  In 
France,  we  lose  every  year,  by  splenic  fever,  animals  of 
the  value  of  twenty  million  francs.     I  was  asked  to  give 
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a  public  demonstration  of  the  results  already  mentioned. 
This  experiment  I  may  relate  in  a  few  words :  Fifty  sheep 
were  placed  at  my  disposition,  of  which  twenty-five  were 
vaccinated.  A  fortnight  afterward  the  fifty  sheep  were 
inoculated  with  the  most  virulent  anthracoid  micro-organ- 
ism. The  twenty-five  inoculated  sheep  resisted  the  infec- 
tion; the  twenty-five  non-inoculated  died  of  splenic  fever 
within  fifty  hours.  Since  that  time  my  energies  have 
been  taxed  to  meet  the  demand  of  farmers  for  supplies  of 
this  matter.  In  the  space  of  fifteen  days  we  have  inocu- 
lated in  the  department  surrounding  Paris  more  than 
twenty  thousand  sheep  and  a  large  number  of  cattle  and 
horses. 

If  I  were  not  pressed  for  time  I  should  bring  to  your 
notice  two  other  kinds  of  virus  attenuated  by  similar 
means.  These  experiments  will  be  communicated  by-and- 
by  to  the  public. 

I  can  not  conclude,  gentlemen,  without  expressing  the 
great  pleasure  I  feel  at  the  thought  that  it  is  as  a  member 
of  an  International  Medical  Congress  assembled  in  Eng- 
land that  I  make  known  the  most  recent  results  of  vac- 
cination upon  a  disease  more  terrible,  perhaps,  for  do- 
mestic animals  than  smallpox  is  for  man.  I  have  given  to 
vaccination  an  extension  which  science,  I  hope,  will  ac- 
cept as  a  homage  paid  to  the  merit,  and  to  the  immense 
services  rendered  by  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  England, 
Jenner.  What  a  pleasure  for  me  to  do  honor  to  this  im- 
mortal name  in  this  noble  and  hospitable  city  of  London. 

The  Subcutaneous   Injection  of  Mercury. 

The  advantages  of  the  hypodermic  method  of  using 
medicines  did  not  remain  long  limited  to  the  use  of  mor- 
phia. By  it  a  new  field  of  therapeutic  resource  and  re- 
search was  opened,  which  the  pioneers  of  the  profession 
were  not  slow  to  explore  and  cultivate.  Among  the 
drugs  thus  tested  was  mercury,  mostly  in  the  form  of  the 
corrosive  sublimate.  There  were  many  reasons  why  it 
was  especially  desirable  to  utilize  this  method  in  the 
treatment  of  syphilis,  a  disease  whose  visible  presence 
carries  with  it  more  of  disgrace  and  humiliation  than  any 
other,  and  whose  ravages  are  often  so  terrific  in  their 
rapidity  and  destructiveness  that  time  is  an  all-important 
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factor  in  its  therapeutics.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  re- 
view the  literature  of  this  subject;  suffice  it  to  say  that, 
whilst  the  advantages  of  the  hypodermic  administration 
ot  mercury  were  generally  appreciated,  and  the  verj'  great 
desirability  ol  finding  a  form  of  solution  which  would  be 
free  from  the  extremely  irritating  effects  always  hitherto 
observed,  acknowledged,  the  extreme  pain  caused  by  the 
injection,  together  with  the  frequency  of  abscesses  and 
ugly  resultant  cicatrices  led  to  its  invariable  abandon- 
ment. 

The  subject  has  lately  been  brought  forward  again  in 
France,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  attract  fresh  notice  and 
interest.  In  the  seance  of  the  Societe  des  Hospitaux  of 
Paris,  of  July  8th  and  22nd,  M.  Mauriceau  gave  the  results 
of  his  experience  in  the  use  of  a  new  form  of  mercury — 
the  peptonate,  or  rather  mercurial  peptone — as  he  terms 
it.  The  fact  that  mercury  is  absorbed  in  the  state  of 
albuminate  had  already  suggested  the  addition  of  white 
of  egg  to  the  solution  in  the  hope  of  thus  facilitating  its 
absorption,  but  with  better  but  still  unsatisfactory  results. 
Then  Bamberger  proposed  the  substitution  of  peptone  for 
the  albumen;  acting  upon  this  suggestion,  M.  Mauriceau 
has  had  prepared  a  solution  which  he  has  employed  with 
the  results  to  be  noted,  and  which  is  composed  as  follows: 
B/.  Bichloride  of  mercury,  gr.  150,  Catillou's  dry  peptone, 
chloride  of  ammonium  (pure),  of  each,  gr.  225,  glycerine 
and  water,  q.  s.  He  began  by  injecting  m  xv  of  this  solu- 
tion, containing  gr.  J$  of  the  sublimate,  every  third  day. 
No  ill  effects  being  observed,  the  dose  was  increased  to 
j1^  and  finally  to  £  and  the  injections  were  given  daily. 
The  solution  which  he  was  employing  at  the  last  report 
contained  gr.  £  to  £  to  every  fifteen  minims.  The  result 
of  this  treatment  in  M.  Mauriceau's  hands,  deduced  from 
an  experience  of  1,900  injections,  was  most  striking.  There 
had  been,  he  states,  no  local  accident,  nor  abscess,  nor 
induration,  nor  had  salivation  ever  been  produced.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases  there  had  been  no  pain;  in  two  or 
three  only  had  there  been  a  burning  sensation,  not  severe, 
but  lasting  tor  several  hours,  and  in  five  or  six  others  a 
slight  smarting  was  experienced,  never  of  more  than  an 
hour's  duration.  These  unpleasant  sensations  have  be- 
come manifest  after  the  tirst  two  or  three  injections,  but 
have  not  persisted  after  the  fourth.  The  seat  of  election 
with  M.  Mauriceau  for  the  administration  of  the  mercurial 
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in  this  form,  is  the  back  between  the  scapulas  or  in  the 
lumbar  region,  on  account  of  the  cellular  tissue  there 
being  loose  and  abundant.  He  insists  that  the  needle 
should  be  sharp,  and  that  it  should  enter  deeply  into  the 
tissues. 

The  mercurial  thus  administered  appeared  to  M.  M.  to 
act  more  promptly  and  with  more  effect  than  when  intro- 
duced by  the  stomach,  and  to  be  especially  applicable  to 
very  grave  cases,  with  threatening  symptoms,  where  it  is 
necessary  lo  produce  prompt  and  decided  action.  The 
procedure  recommends  itself  moreover  by  the  ease  with 
which  it  is  employed,  and  by  the  absence  of  pain  and 
other  bad  consequences.  M.  Mauriceau  proposes  to  con- 
tinue his  experiments,  and  increase  still  further  the  dose 
of  the  sublimate.  Making  all  allowance  for  M.  Mauriceau's 
enthusiasm  and  prejudice  in  favor  of  a  method  of  which 
he  is  himself  the  advocate,  the  results  are  too  remarkable 
not  to  excite  our  deep  interest.  Whilst  unwilling  to  ac- 
cept all  that  M.  Mauriceau  has  said,  therefore,  until  con- 
firmed by  the  experience  and  testimony  of  others,  we  can 
not  ignore  the  statement  of  any  credible  witness  as  re- 
markable as  these.  Who  can  say  of  the  subcutaneous 
injection  of  morphia,  which  we  use  habitually  and  without 
hesitation,  that  he  has  administered  it  1,900  times  without 
once  producing  an  abscess,  induration  or  scar,  and  in  only 
a  very  small  minority  of  cases,  with  only  a  burning  or 
smarting  pain  of  no  great  severity? 

In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  learn  that  Lewin, 
of  Berlin,  is  also  popularizing  this  method  in  Germany, 
especially  in  hospital  practice.  We  may  add  that  there 
seems  no  good  reason  for  limiting  it  to  hospitals  any  more 
than  in  the  similar  use  of  other  drugs.  Wherever  the 
patient  is  willing  to  submit  to  it  and  can  be  seen  daily  it 
may  be  resorted  to. — Md.  Med.  Jour. 


International    Medical   Congress  and   Sir  James  Paget. 

The  grand  spectacle  of  the  assemblage  of  over  three 
thousand  of  the  world's  greatest  physicians  in  the  world's 
greatest  city,  from  the  3d  to  the  9th  of  August,  was  the 
cynosure  of  all  eyes.  Unquestionably,  it  had  no  parallel 
in  the  annals  of  our  ancient  calling.  The  representative 
medical  men  of  all  civilized  nations  were  there — Virchow, 
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Pasteur,  Flint,  Paget,  Esmarch,  Charcot,  Billings,  Jenner, 
and  a  great  many  more  of  those  who  give  us  our  litera- 
ture, who  adorn  and  elevate  our  profession,  and  to  whom 
we  are  accustomed  to  look  up  for  counsel  and  instruction. 
The  meeting  was  inaugurated  in  St.  James  Llall,  London, 
with  great  lormality  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany.  Then  came  that 
grand,  eloquent,  perfect  address  of  the  President,  Sir 
James  Paget,  spoken,  as  we  learn,  from  beginning  to  end 
without  once  hesitating  or  once  referring  to  notes.  Few 
men  combine  in  themselves  so  many  of  those  qualities, 
which  excite  our  admiration  and  win  our  affections,  as 
Sir  James  Paget.  A  scholar,  orator,  philosopher — his 
mind  seems  to  be  always  at  an  equipoise,  that  medias  res 
of  safety.  There  is  none  of  the  stoic  in  his  nature,  but 
alive  to  every  thrill  that  moves  the  chords  of  human  feel- 
ing, he  illustrates  well  the  sentiment  of  those  olt-quoted 
lines  of  Terence:  "Homo  sum:  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum 
puto." 

He  carries  with  him  our  sympathy,  because  we  feel  that 
he  is  one  of  us,  and  is  pleading  the  cause  of  humanity,  not 
of  self.  What  a  grand  sight  to  behold  one  crowned  with 
age,  and  slill  not  incapable  of  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  or 
indifferent  to  the  progress  of  science.  May  his  closing 
words  long  linger  in  our  memories,  and  be  the  motive  of 
our  lives  and  conduct:  "Let  us  then  resolve  to  devote 
ourselves  to  the  promotion  of  the  whole  science,  art  and 
charity  of  medicine.  Let  this  resolve  be  to  us  as  a  vow 
of  brotherhood,  and  may  God  help  us  in  our  work." — Md. 
Med.  Jour. 

The   International    Medical   Congress. 

Section  on  Mental  Diseases. 

If  the  subjects  brought  forward  may  be  taken  as  indica- 
tive of  the  current  lines  of  observation  in  this  specialty, 
it  becomes  interesting  to  compare  the  number  of  the 
pathological  and  clinical  investigations  with  the  almost 
entire  absence  ot  those  of  a  therapeutic  or  preventive 
character. 

The  importance  of  this  specialty  was  dwelt  on  by  Dr. 
Lockhart  Robertson  in  his  opening  address  in  the  state- 
ment that  there  are  in  England  alone  71,000  persons  whom 
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the  law  recognizes  as  of  unsound  mind,  being  one  in  350 
of  the  population.  These  figures  would  appear  to  be  a 
strong  plea  in  support  of  Dr.  Clouston's  advocacy,  in  a 
very  able  paper,  for  the  extension  of  the  teaching  of  men- 
tal diseases  to  students  of  medicine. 

In  the  animated  discussion  on  this  paper,  the  consensus 
of  opinion  pointed  to  the  necessity  for  a  greater  use  of 
the  county  asylums  for  the  purpose  of  instruction;  that 
in  this  way  only  could  opportunities  be  afforded  to  every 
student  to  enable  each  to  obtain  such  an  acquaintance 
with  insanity  as  would  prepare  him  to  answer  a  question 
on  this  subject  at  his  examination  by  the  licensing  bodies; 
and  that  a  special  course  of  study  should  be  demanded  of 
all  medical  men  who  were  empowered  to  sign  certificates 
of  insanity. 

Dr.  Bucknill,  in  his  paper  on  "Testamentary  Incapacity," 
specially  discussed  the  recent  decision  in  Banks  vs.  Good- 
iellow,  wherein  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  found  a  per- 
son capable  of  making  a  will  who  was  admittedly  the 
subject  of  delusions  of  suspicion  and  persecution. 

Dr.  Maudsley  pointed  out  that  this  was  a  sequence  of 
similar  American  decisions,  and  commended  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  ability  of  some  cases  of  hallucinatory  insanity 
to  execute  a  will.  In  this  opinion  he  was  supported  by 
Drs.  Wood  and  Orange. 

Dr.  Motet,  of  Paris,  alluded  to  the  difficulty  of  deciding 
this  question  in  cases  of  coarse  brain  disease  with  mental 
enfeeblement,  and  Dr.  Bucknill  quoted  the  case  of  a  pa- 
tient in  a  private  asylum,  who  had  lately,  under  his  ad- 
vice, executed  a  will  with  appropriate  legal  precautions. 

The  subject  of  Hypnotism  was  introduced  by  Professor 
Tamburini,  who  has,  without  doubt,  taken  the  truly  scien- 
tific method  of  examining  in  the  most  exhaustive  manner 
the  condition  of  the  circulation,  respiration  and  muscular 
irritability,  as  well  as  the  reactions  of  the  senses  during 
the  hypnotic  state.  By  this  method  only  can  deception 
and  imposition  be  eliminated  from  this  matter,  and  the 
subject  brought  to  have  a  definite  scientific  value. 

Dr.  A.  Foville,  in  an  interesting  paper  on  "Megalomania," 
established  two  forms  of  exalted  delusion;  the  first,  fleet- 
ing, inconsistent  and  generalized,  occurring  in  general 
paralysis,  transiently  in  mania,  in  organic  brain  disease, 
and  in  alcoholism — in  all  these  conditions  being  probably 
related  to  hyperaemia  of  the  cortex  of  the  brain.     The 
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second  variety  is  systematic  and  permanent,  chronic  in 
evolution  and  incurable;  usually  associated  with  halluci- 
nations, with  delusions  of  persecution  and  exalted  change 
ol  personality;  and  being  especially  associated  with  ille- 
gitimacy. 

Professor  Tamburini,  in  his  paper  entitled  "Cerebral 
Localization  and  Hallucinations,'''  stated  that  Panizza,  in 
1856,  recognized  the  existence  ol  a  sensory  center  (of 
sight)  in  the  cortex  cerebri,  but  that  the  lull  development 
of  the  discovery  was  due  to  Ferrier.  He  endeavored  to 
prove  that  hallucinations  are  caused  by  disease  of  the 
sensory  cortical  centers. 

Dr.  Ferrier,  in  alluding  to  thedistinct  regions  of  special 
sense  in  the  cortex  cerebri,  proved  by  his  experiments 
belore  the  present  Congress,  suggested  that  hallucinations 
should  be  regarded  as  sensory  convulsions,  analogous  to 
those  occurring  in  motor  centers. 

Dr.  Alex.  Robertson,  in  his  communication  on  unilateral 
hallucinations,  relegated  their  origin  to  the  sensory  cen- 
ters, which,  however,  he  did  not  at  present  consider  to  be 
satisfactorily  mapped  out. 

Dr.  Fournier  attempted  to  prove  that  hallucinations 
differed  only  Irom  ordinary  acts  of  memory  in  being  in- 
voluntary and  unconsciously  originated.  An  abnormal 
stimulus  thus  arising  in  the  cortex  was  transmitted  to  the 
optic  thalami,  and  by  re-awaking  of  the  activity  of  these 
organs  gave  rise  to  a  lalse  impression. 

This  theory  met  with  very  general  opposition. ( 

Dr.  Fournier  suggested  the  classification  of  hallucina- 
tions into  those  connected  with:  (1)  the  sensations  of 
organic  life;  (2)  the  sensations  connected  with  reproduc- 
tion; (3)  the  sensations  of  the  special  senses;  (4)  the  sen- 
sations produced  by  the  voluntary  activity  oI(  our  organs, 
as  by  speech. 

Dr.  Motet's  paper  on  Moral  Traumatism  in  the  Alcoholic 
had  a  medico-legal  as  well  as  a  clinical  interest  in  direct- 
ing attention  to  the  possible  development  of  transient 
mania  (not  of  the  type  of  delirium  tremens,  but  more 
nearly  resembling  the  maniacal  outbreaks  alter  epilepsy) 
as  a  result  of  mental  shock  in  a  person  of  alcoholic  habits. 

Mental  stupor  was  discussed  in  a  valuable  paper  from 
Dr.  Hack  Tuke.  He  described  three  cases  in  which  this 
condition  was  associated  with  catalepsy,  and  expressed 
the  opinion  that  on  a  close  examination  most  of  these  cases 
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would  be  found  to  be  due  to  melancholic  absorption,  and 
that  in  comparatively  few  was  the  mind  an  utter  blank. 
He  proposed  to  abolish  the  use  of  the  term,  "acute  de- 
mentia," using  the  term  "mental  stupor"  instead,  and 
adding  the  words  "with  melancholia,"  when  this  was  as- 
sociated. 

Dr.  Foville  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  term  "acute 
dementia"  was  no  longer  used  in  France,  and  that  only 
one  condition  was  recognized.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
urged  that  there  was  a  distinct  difference  between  anergic 
stupor  and  stupor  with  melancholia,  although  in  some 
cases  the  distinction  was  difficult,  owing  to  the  conditions 
closely  approximating  in  the  later  stages  of  disorder. 

Epilepsy  was  the  subject  of  a  demonstration  by  Dr. 
Lasegue,  who  described  true  epilepsy  as  being  due  to  mal- 
formation of  the  skull,  either  idiopathic  or  traumatic;  all 
other  forms  as  being  spurious  or  epileptoid — i.  e.,  those  due 
to  cerebral  traumatism,  organic  lesion  and  toxic  or  hys- 
teric conditions.  The  true  epilepsy  (excluding  the  trau- 
matic) dependent  on  malformation  of  the  skull,  follows 
only  on  its  ossification,  and  invariably  develops  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  years.  The  head  is 
found,  on  examination  and  measurement,  to  be  asymmetri- 
cal, either  laterally  or  antero-posteriorly,  and  this  is  ac- 
companied by  asymmetry  of  the  face,  the  mouth  especially 
being  askew  (strabismus  buccalis).  This  form  is  never 
hereditary,  nor  is  it  transmissible  to  offspring.  The  first 
attack  of  epilepsy  is  identical  in  character  with  all  suc- 
ceeding attacks,  therein  differing  markedly  from  the  epi- 
leptoid forms.  The  attacks  of  epilepsy  occur  between  four 
and  seven  A.  M\,  during  the  passage  from  the  sleeping  to 
the  waking  state.  These  patients  are  epileptics  in  every- 
thing. Dr.  Motet  stated  that  Dr.  Lasegue's  views  were 
generally  accepted  in  Paris,  but  no  discussion  in  confir- 
mation or  opposition  followed. 

The  relations  of  insanity  to  Paralysis  Agitans  was 
treated  by  Dr.  Ball,  to  Exophthalmic  Goitre  by  Dr.  Sav- 
age, and  to  Gout  by  Dr.  Rayner. 

From  Dr.  Ball's  paper  and  the  discussion  thereon,  in 
which  several  additional  cases  were  quoted,  the  conclusion 
may  be  drawn  that  insanity  with  paralysis  agitans  is  more 
common  than  the  limited  number  of  recorded  cases  would 
appear  to  indicate;   Dr.  Mercier  expressing  the  opinion 
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thai  Hip  mental  defect,  being  negative,  was  often  over- 
looked. 

Exophthalmic  goitre  was  associated  with  insanity  in 
three  cases  reported  by  Dr.  Savage,  who  draws  attention 
to  the  fact  that  symptoms  of  this  disease  may  occur  in 
general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  and  gave  a  case  in  which 
this  diseased  state  recurred  during  attacks  of  mental  dis- 
order, being  absent  in  the  intervals,  this  case  being 
markedly  improved  by  hoscy amine. 

Dr.  Rayner  quoted  cases  of  insanity  from  retrocedent 
and  latent  gout,  with  others  in  which  it  was  only  an  asso- 
ciated cause.  The  importance  of  the  recognition  of  its 
presence  with  regard  to  prognosis  and  treatment  was 
dwelt  on,  and  a  parallel  drawn  with  the  insanity  resulting 
from  lead  and  alcoholic  blood-poisoning. 

Dr.  Savage  has  rendered  good  service  to  pathology  in 
drawing  attention  to  changes  produced  in  nervous  tissues 
prepared  for  microscopic  section  by  hardening  in  spirit. 
These  changes,  he  showed,  are  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  so  called  miliary  degeneration.  He  also  exhibited 
microscopic  sections  containing  colloid  and  amyloid  bodies, 
which  were  probably  due  to  the  mode  of  preparation.  Dr. 
Benedikt  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  miliary  bodies 
were  normal,  and  not  pathological.  Dr.  Holler,  of  Vienna, 
communicated  a  paper  on  a  Method  of  Preparing  Large 
Sections  of  human  brains,  of  which  he  exhibited  speci- 
mens. The  process  is  a  development  of  Sankey's  method, 
large  slices  being  stained  in  carmine-ammonia,  placed  in 
Canada  balsam,  dried  on  object  glasses,  and  pared  with 
tenotomy  knives  to  the  required  thinness.  These  sections 
would  be  useful  for  anatomical  purposes,  but  for  histologi- 
cal and  pathological  observation  it  may  be  objected  that 
they  do  not  take  a  uniform  plane. 

Dr.  Benedikt  exhibited  a  series  of  fifty  brains  of  crimi- 
nals, in  which  he  discovered,  as  a  marked  characteristic, 
a  general  coalescence  of  the  typical  fissures.  This  devia- 
tion from  the  normal  type  he  termed  ''atypic,"  the  same 
condition  being  present  in  hereditary  insanity,  epilepsy 
and  other  low  types  of  the  human  brain.  Dr.  Shuttle- 
wrrth  gave  an  interesting  resume  of  the  cranial  character- 
istics of  idiocy,  and  Dr.  Fletcher  Beach  exhibited  brains 
of  cretinoid  and  microcephalic  cases,  pointing  out  the 
close  relation  between  the  mental  characteristics  and  the 
development  of  the  convolutions.    He  quoted  the  observa- 
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tion  he  had  made  in  common  with  Dr.  Hilton  Fagge,  in 
cretinoid  idiocy,  that  the  thyroid  body  was  absent,  and 
was  apparently  supplemented  by  fatty  growths  in  the 
posterior  triangles  of  the  neck.  His  microscopical  sec- 
tions showed  the  defect  of  processes  in  the  motor  cells  of 
the  brains  of  idiots. 


A  Study  of  Fever 

BY  JOHN  H.  LOWMAN,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

Professor  of  Theraputics  and  Materia  Medica  in  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  "Western  Reserve  University. 


In  discussing  a  perverted  physiological  process,  ques- 
tions of  pathology  and  etiology  are  so  commingled  that 
the  actual  state  is  often  lost  sight  of.  In  the  considera- 
tion of  fever  this  confusion  is  especially  noticeable.  The 
discussion  generally  takes  an  etiological,  pathological  or 
therapeutical  tack,  so  that  a  clear  demonstration  of  what 
fever  is  in  its  essence  does  not  appear.  Much  useless 
discussion  and  apparent  difference  of  opinion  result  from 
this  fact.  Constantly  as  we  use  the  term  fever,  a  clear 
conception  of  that  term  is  by  no  means  as  constant. 
Theories  of  the  pathology  and  treatment  will  bend  to  the 
author's  idea  of  the  existing  state.  He  who  defines  fever 
to  be  a  disturbance  dependent  on  a  special  anatomical 
lesion,  and  assumes  that  in  an  unannounced  premise,  can 
not  converse  clearly  with  one  whose  definition  of  fever  is, 
a  disturbance  of  the  vasomotor  system.  The  discussion 
of  apyretics  to-day  presupposes  a  mutual  understanding 
of  pyrexia.  The  confused  state  of  medical  opinion  on  this 
subject  has  prompted  my  presenting  it  at  this  time. 

What,  then,  is  fever?  It  has  been  defined  as  a  form  of 
inflammation;  and  inflammation  is  defined  as  an  exagger- 
ated or  perverted  nutrition.  Again  it  is  defined  as  an  ex- 
cessive activity,  or  less  definitely,  as  an  excessive  disturb- 
ance of  every  function.  There  is  nothing  here  that  satisfies. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  us  to  analyze  fever  as  best 
we  may,  and  fix  on  that  condition  that  most  frequently, 
or  indeed  constantly,  prevails  as  the  disturbance  in  the 
body  that  materializes  our  term.  In  fever  there  is  dis- 
turbance of  the  glands,  the  cardiac  apparatus,  respiratory 
apparatus,  the  vaso-motor  system,  and  the  thermic  func- 
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tion.  Of  these  five  conditions,  the  most  prominent  one  is 
disturbance  of  t lie  thermic  function.  Not  only  will  all 
the  others  ho  found  to  depend  on  this,  but  in  many  cases 
where  the  phenomenon  of  fever  exists,  some  of  them  may 
not  he  found.  All  varieties  of  glandular  disturbance  may 
be  present  in  fever,  and  as  far  as  we  can  detect  there 
may  be  no  disturbance  at  all.  Every  form  of  cardiac  ac- 
tion may  prevail,  from  rapid  weak  or  rapid  strong  beat  to 
the  reverse;  the  respiratory  apparatus  may  be  acting 
normally;  the  vaso-motor  system,  as  gauged  by  the  blood 
pressure  within  the  arteries  by  the  cardiometer,  may  be 
normal,  or  in  paroxysm,  or  in  paralysis;  but  we  never 
speak  of  fever  unless  there  is  a  high  temperature  in  the 
body,  and  this,  we  necessarily  conclude,  must  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  other  conditions  above  mentioned.  That 
a  high  temperature  will  produce  all  the  disturbance  just 
mentioned  is  easily  proven.  If  an  animal  be  placed  in  a 
closed  box  and  the  air  in  the  box  be  gradually  raised  to  a 
temperature  several  degrees  above  the  heat  normal  to 
the  animal,  the  animal  heat,  as  indicated  by  the  ther- 
mometer, will  gradually  increase.  Subsequently  there 
will  be  disturbances  of  the  heart,  similar  to  those  seen  in 
fever.  The  heart  beat,  at  first  strong  and  rapid,  gets 
weaker  with  the  increasing  heat,  and  finally  becomes  im- 
perceptible. The  respiratory  action  follows  that  of  the 
heart.  When  the  heat  becomes  great,  the  cerebrum  is 
affected.  There  is  at  first  stupidity,  then  delirium  and 
even  convulsions,  changing  to  coma  and  death.  The  ever- 
prevailing  sequence  observed  in  these  experiments  is  evi- 
dence that  heat  is  the  cause.  When  the  animal  is  removed 
from  the  box  and  douched  with  cold  water,  he  will  soon 
revive,  if  coma  has  not  been  too  profound. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Wood's  experiments,  imitating  insolation,  also 
prove  heat  to  be  a  cause  of  these  disturbances.  He  fast- 
ened bladders  to  the  heads  of  animals  over  the  cerebrum, 
and  kept  the  bladders  filled  with  hot  water.  In  this  way 
the  brains  of  the  animals  were  heated  without  materially 
affecting  the  rest  of  the  body.  A  condition  resembling 
insolation  was  developed,  sometimes  gradually,  sometimes 
suddenly.  The  stupor  would  gradually  deepen  into  pro- 
found coma  and  death.  If,  however,  the  hot  cap  were  re- 
moved and  a  stream  of  cold  water  poured  on  the  head 
before  the  animal  was  in  articulo  mortis,  it  would  revive 
and  be  apparently  fully  recovered  in  a  short  time.     This 
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was  tried  on  animals  somewhat  exsanguinated  so  that  it 
could  not  be  attributed  to  congestion  of  the  brain.  After 
death  in  these  cases,  the  heat  of  the  brain,  as  estimated 
by  plunging  in  a  thermometer,  was  in  a  cat,  10S°,  in  a 
rabbit,  1110-  about  the  temperature  attained  by  prolonged 
exposure  in  the  sun's  rays. 

T.  Lauder  Brunton  has  experimented  with  heat  on  tho 
hearts  of  cold-blooded  animals.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
hearts  of  these  animals  will  beat  for  a  long  time  after  they 
are  removed  from  the  body.  To  the  isolated  heart  of  a 
frog,  Dr.  Brunton  applied  heat  and  found  that  the  pulsa- 
tions became  more  rapid  until  a  limit  of  tolerance  was 
reached,  and  then  the  pulsations  ceased. 

In  these  experiments  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
the  heat  was  the  direct  cause  of  the  disturbance,  and  the 
disturbances  observed  are  similar  to  those  we  find  accom- 
panying hyperexia  in  man.  Furthermore,  reasoning  from 
therapeutics,  there  are  some  severe  fevers  that  are  relieved 
by  simple  abstraction  of  heat;  e.  g.,  insolation  and  rheu- 
matic cerebritis.  In  these  diseases,  when  the  temperature 
is  108°  and  coma  is  threatening,  simple  abstraction  of 
heat  until  the  temperature  is  102°  revives  the  patient. 
There  can  thus  be  no  question  but  that  heat  is  the  agent 
that  produces  these  changes,  and  the  therapeutic  end  is 
best  obtained  by  abstracting  it. 

Simple  increase  in  the  animal  heat  is  not  fever.  The 
animal  in  the  hot  box  suffers  from  heat,  but  may  have  no 
fever.  So  the  artificially  insolated  animals  suffer  from 
heat,  but  may  have  no  fever.  A  man  after  severe  muscu- 
lar exercise  has  more  than  his  usual  quota  of  heat,  and 
eliminates  carbonic  acid  and  urea  in  excess,  but  is  not 
feverish.  In  all  these  cases  the  standard  of  temperature 
is  preserved,  and  as  soon  as  the  extraneous  circumstances 
are  removed,  is  soon  regained,  though  an  increment  of 
heat  may  have  been  temporarily  added.  The  standard  of 
temperature  of  man  is  98f°;  in  some  birds,  113°."  Should 
the  individual  be  chilled  by  a  cold  blast,  the  thermometer 
might  record  a  lower  degree  for  a  time,  but  the  standard 
would  soon  be  regained  by  an  increase  in  the  production 
of  heat  in  the  body.  Should  the  surrounding  atmosphere 
be  excessively  heated,  or  the  individual  exercise  actively, 
the  registration  of  heat  might  be  higher  than  the  standard, 
but  would  soon  fall  to  the  normal  through  a  diminished 
production  or  an  increase  of  loss.     Thus  there  are  varia- 
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tions  from  t ho  standard  that  are  consistent  with  health 
but  they  are  only  temporary,  and  are  limited. 

By  fever  is  meant  a  permanent  elevation  in  the  standard 
<>!  temperature.  In  a  man  with  fever  this  standard  may 
be  104°.  If  he  is  temporarily  chilled  by  a  cold  wind  the 
thermometer  may  fall  a  degree  or  so,  but  soon  returns 
t<>  104°.  If  he  exercises  freely,  it  may  rise  a  degree  or  so, 
bat  soon  returns  to  104°.  These  changes  are  consistent 
with  the  new  standard.  104°,  just  as  the  variations  in 
health  are  consistent  with  the  standard  98f°.  We  might 
say  that  a  new  individual  is  developed  whose  normal 
temperature  is  104°.  When  pyogenous  material  (speak- 
ing according  to  Hueter)  is  in  a  man,  his  normal  temper- 
ature is  greater  than  his  former  temperature.  To  this 
paleolo<rical  being,  the  normal  temperature  must  be  98f 
4-  X;  X  beins;  more  or  less  according  to  the  grade  of  the 
fever.  As  Dr.  Stokes  expresses  it,  the  individual  has 
entered  upon  a  new  and  special  phase  of  existence.  Yet 
he  does  not  define  the  fever,  but  says  "it  is  more  easy  to 
say  what  it  is  not  than  what  it  is.1'  In  consequence  of 
taking  no  well-defined  position  as  to  what  fever  is,  this 
author,  usually  so  clear,  becomes  at  times  confusing;  e.g., 
when  he  makes  the  eruption  in  variola  the  result  of  fever, 
whereas  it  must  be  due  to  a  special  poison  acting  syn- 
chronously with  the  fever.  He  also  holds  syphilis  to  be 
a  form  of  lever — a  position  now  totally  untenable. 

A  standard  of  temperature  is  maintained  by  a  balanc- 
ing of  the  heat-producing  and  heat-abstracting  processes. 
They  vary  in  activity,  and  have  wide  limitations  consist- 
ent with  health.  Heat  is  lost  to  the  body  by  radiation 
from  the  surface,  conduction,  expired  air  and  excreta. 
The  amount  lost  in  a  given  time  is  difficult  to  determine, 
but  it  is  estimated  by  Dr.  Drnper  that  enough  is  lost  every 
hour  to  raise,  if  retained,  the  temperature  of  the  body  in 
that  time  2.2°  C,  or  3.9°  F.  If  all  the  heat  lost  in  twenty- 
four  hours  were  retained,  and  the  heat  production  should 
progress  at  its  usual  rate,  the  temperature  of  the  body 
would  be  doubled.  If,  however,  heat  is  retained  in  the 
body,  production  diminishes;  if  lost  in  increased  quanti- 
ties, it  is  produced  excessively.  The  amount,  of  heat  lost 
in  a  certain  time  may  be  estimated  by  the  cold  water 
bath.  Thus,  Dr.  Draper  found  that  a  man  weighing  180 
pounds,  resting  in  a  bath  of  472  pounds  of  water  for  one 
hour,  would  raise  the  temperature  of  the  water  1.11°  C. 
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The  amount  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  472  pounds  of  water 
1.11°  C.  in  one  hour,  would  represent  the  amount  of  heat 
lost  normally  by  the  body  in  the  same  time.  The  amount 
of  heat  necessary  to  raise  472  pounds  of  water  1°  C.  would 
be  twice  the  quantity  necessary  to  raise  236  pounds  1°. — 
Ohio  Med.  Jour. 


Intussusception — Recovery. 


(To  the  Editor  of  the  Canada  Lancet.) 

Sir : — On  Saturday,  September  4,  I  was  called  to  see  a 
case  which  appeared  to  puzzle  the  attending  physician 
beyond  measure.  I  found  upon  ray  arrival  a  young  man 
aet.  19  in  dorsal  decubitus,  with  knees  drawn  up  and  com- 
plaining of  nausea  and  pain  over  the  abdomen,  Which  was 
most  severe  in  the  ileo-caecal  region.  On  questioning  I 
learned  that  no  movement  of  the  bowels  had  taken  place 
for  two  days  previous,  although  there  had  been  a  discharge 
of  blood  and  mucus.  There  was  great  tympanites  present, 
but  pressure  did  not,  intensify  the  pain  as  I  expected  it 
would.  The  pulse  was  110,  and  the  temperature  nearly 
normal,  and  spontaneous  vomiting  of  a  brown  fluid,  hav- 
ing a  slightly  frecal  odor,  now  occurred.  The  thirst  was 
intense,  but  when  fluids  were  swallowed,  they  were  im- 
mediately ejected.  I  ordered  ice  with  better  effect,  as  the 
vomiting  did  not  occur  again.  I  diagnosed  the  case  to  be 
intussusception;  the  attending  physician  coinciding  with 
my  opinion.  From  the  symptoms  present  I  resolved  to 
try  injections  of  warm  water  and  turpentine  every  two 
hours,  and  this  failing  obtain  competent  surgical  aid  and 
perform  laparotomy.  Next  day  I  again  visited  the  case 
and  was  pleasantly  surprised  to  find  a  marked  improve- 
ment, the  tympanites  reduced  and  gases  with  an  offensive 
odor  escaping  although  no  movement  of  the  bowels  had 
taken  place,  but  he  as  had  not  eaten  solids  for  three  days 
this  did  not  cause  any  fresh  alarm.  I  left  the  house  with 
directions  to  continue  the  injections  as  before  and  report 
to  me  next  day  the  progress  made  during  the  night,  when 
I  was  still  further  surprised  to  hear  of  marked  improve- 
ment in  every  particular,  and  food  was  retained.  I  have 
not  seen  him  since,  but  keep  myself  informed  each  day, 
and  the  movement  of  the  bowels  is  normal.  No  abdom- 
inal tumor   could  be  discovered  owing  to  the  excessive 
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tympanites  that  existed  when  I  first  saw  the  case.  My 
object  in  reporting  this  case  is  simply  to  show  that  surgi- 
cal interference  is  not  always  necessary  or  justifiable,  but 
had  my  experience  as  a  surgeon  been  such  that  I  could 
have  operated  myself,  I  would  undoubtedly  have  done  so, 
and  distance  from  competent  aid  led  me  to  try  the  above 
alternative.  Hoping  that  you  may  consider  this  worthy 
a  place  in  your  valuable  journal, 

I  remain  yours  respectfully, 

T.  R.  Hossie,  M.  D. 
Gouverneur,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  10,  1881. 


Surgico-Anatomical   Study  of  the  Gunshot  Wound  of 
President  Garfield. 


BY  FANEUIL  D.  WEISSE,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Practical  and  Surgical  Anatomy,  Medical  Department  of  the 

University  of  the  City  of  New  York. 


After  the  autopsy  on  the  remains  of  the  late  President, 
performed  September  20,  1881,  the  following  seemed  to 
have  been  the  course  of  the  fatal  ball  after  it  entered  the 
President's  body,  and  the  same  was  verified  by  actual 
dissections: 

The  ball  entered  opposite  the  tenth  intercostal  space,  about  four 
inches  to  the  right  of  the  median  Vne  of  the  back.  It  ranged  in  a 
direction  forward  and  downward,  inclining  a  little  from  right  to  left. 
It  perforated  to  the  plane  of  the  ribs  through  the  skin,  subcutaneous 
tissue,  fascia,  the  latissimus  dorsi,  seratus  posticus  inferior,  and  sacro- 
lumbalus  muscles.  It  impinged  upon  the  eleventh  rib  (the  most  mova- 
ble of  all  the  ribs),  which  it  crowded  to  a  plane  anterior  to  that  of 
the  twelfth.  It  produced  a  comminute  i  fracture  of  the  eleventh  rib. 
The  impact  of  the  ball  on  the  eleventh  rib  caused  it  to  turn  on  its  axis, 
and  from  there  it  was  deflected  to  the  left.  It  perforated  the  eleventh 
external  intercostal  muscle  and  the  sub-pleural  portion  of  the  dia- 
phragm just  above  the  right  ligamentum  arcuatum  externum.  It 
tracked  through  the  connective  and  adipose  tissue  between  the  superior 
portion  of  the  right  kidney  ahd  the  twelfth  rib  to  the  spinal  column. 
It  pierced  the  attachment  of  the  right  psoas  magnus  muscle  to  the  first 
lumbar  vertebra.  ft  entered  the  body  of  the  first  him har  vertebra 
from  right  to  I  ft.  It  ,  merged  from  the  h  ft  of  the  spine,  pierced  the 
left  psoas  magnus  musch  <ttt<t<hmcnt,  and  entered  a  plane  of  connt  c- 
tive  and  adiposi  tissiu  ixticcn  tf><  lift  kidney  posteriorly  and  the  left 
half  of  the  pancreas  anteriorly.     It  crossed  the  posterior  surface  of 
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the  pancreas  obliquely  to  the  left  and  from  above  downward  to  it* 
point  of  lodgment.  It  wounded  the  splenic  artery  in  its  transit  acrosn 
the  pancreas  (the  splenic  artery  presenting  in  the  track  of  the  ball,  it 
seemed  more  than  probable  that  it,  and  not  the  mesenteric,  would 
prove,  upon  a  careful  dissection,  to  have  been  the  injured  vessel),  from 
which  source  the  final  hemorrhage  occurred  which  burst  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity. 

I  visited  Washington  with  Dr.  Geo.  F.  Shrady,  upon  the 
invitation  of  Dr.  D.  W.  Bliss.  At  that  time  Dr.  Shrady 
was  informed  of  the  above  theory  and  dissections,  but  Dr. 
Bliss  knew  nothing  of  these  anatomical  investigations. 
Dr.  Bliss  related  to  Dr.  Shrady  and  myself  a  detailed  his- 
tory of  the  President's  case  from  July  2d  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  The  pathological  specimens  taken  from  the 
body  were  placed  at  our  disposal  by  Surgeon  J.  J.  Wood- 
ward, U.  S.  A.,  in  charge  of  the  Army  Medical-  Museum 
(where  the  specimens  are),  and  we  studied  them  carefully. 
Drs.  Woodward  and  Lamb  had  made  careful  dissections 
of  the  pathological  specimens,  by  which  were  revealed 
the  following  conditions,  which  lack  of  time  had  rendered 
impossible  to  have  been  known  at  the  time  of  the  issue 
of  the  Elberon  autopsy  bulletin: 

First. — The  existence  of  a  united  fracture  of  the  right 
twelfth  rib. 

Second. — The  entrance  of  the  ball  at  the  right  side  of 
the  intervertebral  fibro-cartilage,  between  the  twelfth 
dorsal  and  the  first  lumbar  vertebrae,  involving  the  ad- 
joining portion  of  the  body  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra, 
anterior  to  the  right  intervertebral  foramen,  between  the 
pedicles  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  and  the  first  lumbar  vertebrae. 

Ihiid — The  transit  of  the  ball  through  the  superior 
half  of  the  body  of  the  first  lumber  vertebra,  from  right 
to  left  and  obliquely  forward  and  downward,  producing  a 
comminuted  fracture  of  the  body  of  the  vertebra. 

Fourth. — That  the  intervertebral  fibro-cartilage  between 
the  first  and  second  lumbar  vertebrae  had  been,  injured, 
by  the  comminution  of  the  body  of  the  vertebra  contigu- 
ous to  it. 

Fifth. — That  the  left  anterior  inferior  edge  of  the  body 
of  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra  was  broken  away. 

Sixth. — The  evidences  of  a  traumatic  aneurism  in  com- 
munication with  the  splenic  artery,  at  about  two  and  one- 
half  inches  from  its  origin  from  the  cceliac  axis. 

Seventh. — The  cyst  which  contained  the  ball  was  found 
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at  the  inferior  border  of  the  external  left  third  of  the  pan- 
creas posterior  to  the  peritoneum,  viz.,  the  posterior  in- 
ferior layer  of  the  lesser  omentum,  which  becomes  the 
anterior  superior  layer  of  the  transverse  meso-colon. 

Eighth. — The  imperviousnesa  of  the  track  of  the  ball 
for  an  inch  or  more  from  the  cyst. 

The  specimen  ol  the  abdominal  viscera  did  not  present 
anything  bearing  upon  the  location  of  the  collection  of 
pus  to  the  right  of  the  vertebral  column  described  in  the 
Elberon  autopsy  bulletin. 

Reviewing  the  theory  previously  deduced,  with  these 
additional  facts,  there  was  found  only  this  to  add: 

In  that  portion  of  its  course  after  deflection  from  the  eleventh  rib 
to  the  spine  the  ball  [/razed  the  anterior  surface  of  the  twelfth  rib, 
producing  a  simple  fra.cty.re  of  it. 

The  transit  of  the  ball  through  the  spine  had  been  defined,  but  re- 
mained virtually  the  same. 

The  injuries  inflicted  by  the  ball  may  be  epitomized  as 
follows: 

First. — A  compound  comminuted  sfracture  of  the  elev- 
enth rib. 

Second. — A  compound  fracture  of  the  twelfth  rib. 

Third. — A  compound  comminuted  fracture  of  the  body 
of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  complicated  with  injury  to 
the  intervertebral  fibro-cartilages  above  and  below  that 
vertebra,  and  the  breaking  off  of  the  border  of  the  twelfth 
dorsal  vertebra. 

Fourth. — A  wound  of  the  splenic  artery. 

The  anatomical  reasons  for  the  sequelae  of  the  above 
injuries  are : 

Sequelce  of  the  first  injury. — The  compound  comminuted 
fracture  of  the  eleventh  rib  developed  the  superficial  ab- 
scess opened  by  the  first  operation;  the  debris  of  the  com- 
minuted rib — thrown  by  the  deflection  of  the  ball  down- 
ward into  the  substance  of  the  muscles  of  the  parieties — 
was  the  direct  cause  of  irritation,  etc. 

/Sequelce  of  the  third  injury. — The  concussion  to  the 
spinal  column  had  its  expression  in  the  symmetrical  pains 
at  the  peripheral  distributions  <>f  the  right  and  left  sacral 
pk  xuses,  below  the  knees,  indicating  disturbances  of  their 
contributive  spinal  nerves,  which  constitute  the  major 
portion  of  the  Cauda  quina  within  the  lumbar  region  of 
the  column. 

The  pain  in  the  right  inguinal  region  and  of  the  right 
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side  of  the  scrotum  would  find  its  explanation  in  a  special 
impression  upon  the  right  first  lumbar  nerve — the  anterior 
branches  of  which  are  the  right  ilio-hypogastric  and  ilio- 
inguinal nerves  distributing  thereto — which  is  in  close 
relation  with  the  first  lumbar  vertebra. 

The  comminuted  fracture  of  the  lumbar  vertebra,  the 
injury  to  the  twelfth  dorsal,  and  the  injured  intervertebral 
fibrocartilages  determined  a  consecutive  destructive  in- 
flammation, the  pus  from  which  drained  to  the  right.  The 
pus,  however,  did  not  altogether  follow  the  track  of  the 
ball  posterior  to  the  right  kidney;  some  of  it  passed  an- 
terior to  the  right  kidney,  dissecting  its  way  posterior  to 
the  peritoneum. 

The  pus,  taking  the  posterior  course,  dissected  its  way 
down  in  the  post-visceral  and  extra-peritoneal  (sub-serous) 
areolar  tissue,  interior  to  the  transversalis  fascia  of  the 
abdominal  parietes,  the  process  ultimately  resulting  in 
the  sinus,  which  extended  to  the  iliac  fossa. 

The  pus,  taking  the  anterior  course,  did  not  have  an 
outlet,  and  a  reservoir  of  it  accumulated  between  the 
right  kidney  posteriorly  and  the  peritoneum  covering  the 
liver  and  the  colon  anteriorly. 

The  contiguity  of  this  pus  to^thejliver  and  colon  induced 
a  protecting  localized  adhesion^of  the  opposed  peritoneal 
surfaces,  investing  the  liver  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  he- 
patic flexure  and  right  half  of  the  transverse  colon  on 
the  other.  These  conditions  were  verified  at  the  autopsy. 
uAn  abscess-cavity,  six  inches  by  four  in  dimensions,  was 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  gall-bladder,  between  the 
liver  and  the  transverse  colon,  which  were  strongly  ad- 
herent. It  did  not  involve  the  substance  of  the  liver,  and 
no  communication  was  found  between  it  and  the  wound." 
It  is  possible  that  there  was  an  error  as  to  the  location  of 
this  pus;  in  exposing  the  abscess  in  situ  the  adhesions 
between  the  liver  and  colon  were  progressively  separated, 
and  the  collection  of  pus — really  behind  the  posterior 
plane  of  the  peritoneum,  in  the  right  lumbar  region — as 
it  bulged  forward,  gave  the  semblance  of  lodgment  be- 
tween the  liver  and  colon. 

Sequelae  of  the  fourth  injury. — The  injury  to  the  splenic 
artery  developed  a  traumatic  aneurism,  as  appeared  in  the 
dissected  specimen.  The  location  was  such  that  it  ob- 
structed the  track  of  the  ball  to  the  left  side  of  the  spine, 
in  which  position  it  determined  two  reparative  processes: 
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1st.  The  obliteration  of  the  track  of  the  ball  to  the  left  of 
the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  which  prevented  the  drainage 
of  pus  in  that  direction.  2d.  The  lodged  ball,  sealed  her- 
metically from  access  of  air  by  the  closure  of  its  track, 
became  at  once  encysted. 

The  surgical  anatomy  of  this  memorable  case  of  gun- 
shot wound  admits  of  the  following  conclusions: 

First. — It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  the  autopsy 
was  not  madejrom  the  back  instead  of  the  anterior  plane 
of  the  body.  The  bullet  entered  from  behind,  and  lrom 
this  direction  it  should  have  been  followed:  alter  which 
the  internal  organs  could  have  been  examined  for  evi- 
dences of  any  remote  effects  of  the  wound.  Dissections 
demonstrate,  conclusively  the  advantages,  in  this  particu- 
lar case,  of  such  a  course,  as  it  would  have  exposed  the 
lesions  and  the  encysted  ball  in  situ. 

Second. — The  impossibility  at  any  time  to  have  safely 
or  even  successfully  probed  the  wound  so  as  to  find  the 
ball. 

Third. — The  ball  as  lodged  was  shut  in  beneath  the 
abdominal  parietes  and  kidney  posteriorly,  and  the  ab- 
dominal panetes  and  spleen  laterally  and  to  the  leit.  In 
this  location  no  operation  was  warranted  lor  its  removal, 
there  having  been  no  evidence  of  its  presence  there. 

Fourth. — Had  the  point  of  lodgment  ot  the  ball  been 
known,  the  fact  ot  its  not  producing  any  local  irritation — 
the  formation  of  an  abscess  around  it — would  have  been 
a  positive  contra-indication  against  any  operation  looking 
to  its  removal. 

Fifth — If  an  abscess  had  formed  around  the  ball  instead 
of  its  becoming  encysted,  the  pus  might  have  burst  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity ,^or  pointed  in  the  left  loin  below  the 
kidney,  and  formed  a  similar  post- visceral  and  extra-peri- 
toneal sinus  to  the  one  that  existed  on  the  right  side. 

The  rupture  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  would  probably 
have  been  provided  against  by  the  occurrence  of  suitably 
protecting  peritoneal  adhesions.  Had  the  sinus  formed, 
it  would  have  afforded  a  clue  to  a  correct  diagnosis;  and 
under  these  conditions,  after  an  incision  had  been  made 
to  lIIow  the  escape  of  pus  at  the  left  side,  an  exploratory 
operation,  with  the  sinus  as  a  guide  to  the  ball,  might 
have  been  warranted,  even  to  the  determining  its  positive 
location,  and  possibly  its  extraction.  Indeed,  the  ball  it- 
self might  have  dropped  into  the  left  sinus. 
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Sixth. — It  was  anatomically  possible  for  «  ball  deflected  down- 
ward from  the  eleventh  rib  to  take  the  same  course  as  did  the  sinus 
to  the  iliac  fossa,  and  there  was  afforded — by  the  rapidity  with 
which  this  sinus  formed;  the  readiness  with  which,  the  drainage 
tubes  passed;  the  fact  that  the  incision  of  the  second  operation 
tapped  the  sinus  below  the  twelfth  rib;  the  fact  that  the  wound 
of  entrance  of  the  ball  healed  so  promptly  after  the  incisions  below ; 
the  existence  early  in  the  case  of  a  piont  of  tenderness  in  the  right 
iliac  fossa  and  the  subsequent  recognizable  induration  there,  which 
gradually  diminished — sufficient  grounds  to  warrant  the  diagnosis 
that  xoas  arrived  at,  and  maintained  up  to  the  time  of  the  death 
of  the  patient,  especially  so  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  that  the 
ball  had  taken  a  different  course. — Medical  Record. 
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Microscopical  Appearances  of  Striped  Muscle  During 
Rest  and  Contraction. — D.  Waycraft,  of  Sir  Josiah  Ma- 
son's College,  Birmingham,  maintains  that  the  fibrils  of 
striped  muscle  are  homogeneous,  and  that  the  stripes  are 
entirely  owing  to  alternate  convexities  and  concavities, 
which  with  the  stripes  disappear  while  the  fibrils  are 
stretched  and  their  caliber  rendered  uniform.  He  had 
imitated  the  stripes  of  muscles  by  producing  concavities 
and  convexities  on  a  glass  rod,  immersed  in  Canada  bal- 
sam. He  maintains  that  the  fibrils  are  stained  uniformly 
by  eosine,  but  that  the  thin  stripe  appears  more  deeply 
stained  because  it  occasions  convergence  of  the  colored 
rays. 

Dr.  Rutherford  takes  issue  and  says,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  regard  the  fibrils  as  homogeneous;  for  a  very  di- 
luted solution  of  eosine,  aniline-blue  or  picrocarmine 
scarcely  stains  at  all  the  substance  of  the  clear  stripe, 
while  it  stains  the  sarcous  elements  and  globules  of  JL)o- 
bie's  line  deeply. 

The  Blood. — Recent  investigations,' such  as  those  con- 
ducted by  Drs.  Cutter  and  Bradford,  of  Boston,  have  es- 
tablished that  there  is  great  variation  in  the  number  of 
the  globules  of  an  individual,  depending  on  various 
causes,  such  as  the  locality  from  which  the  blood  is  drawn, 
the  loss  of  fluids,  as  by  diarrhea,  sweating,  increased 
urinary  secretions,  etc.,  and  even  the  period  of  the  day, 
week,  or  year.    These  general  conclusions  have  also  been 
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sustained  by  Hay  em,  of  Paris,  in  researches  which  are 
still  being  prosecuted. 

The  pigment  of  the  blood  occurs  usually  in  an  amor- 
phous form,  and  is  called  hematine.  The  brownish  red 
needles  found  in  extravasated  blood  are  known  as  hema- 
toidine. 

Hemoglobin  also  occurs  in  most  mammalian  blood,  and 
is  deposited  under  the  form  of  rhombic  plates.  Accord- 
ing to  Montegazza  and  others,  richness  in  hemoglobin  in- 
dicates a  corresponding  richness  in  red  corpuscles,  and 
any  special  depth  of  color  in  the  blood  may  be  regarded 
as  implying  a  certain  given  number  of  red  corpuscles  to 
the  cubic  millimetre.  While  this  ratio  appears  to  hold 
true  in  health,  it  fails  in  disease.  Thus,  a  condition  which 
we  recognize  as  anemia,  may  be  almost  wholly  due  to  a 
loss  of  hemoglobin  in  the  corpuscles,  or  an  actual  loss  of 
red  corpuscles,  together  with  a  diminished  amount  of 
hemoglobin  in  those  that  remain.  In  the  cachexia  of 
cancer  the  number  of  the  corpuscles  may  be  sustained, 
but  their  hemoglobin  diminished.  In  diabetes  mellitus, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  an  excess  of  red  corpus- 
cles, while  there  is  a  diminution  of  their  hemoglobin. 
In  anemia,  from  hemorrhage,  there  is  an  actual  loss  both 
of  corpuscles  and  of  hemoglobin  in  those  that  remain. 

In  early  fetal  life  all  the  corpuscles  are  colorless.  Ac- 
cording to  Balfour  and  Foster,  both  colored  and  colorless 
corpuscles,  at  least  in  the  chick,  are  developed  from  solid 
sprouts  of  protoplasm,  derived  from  the  middle  germinal 
layer.  Tjhere  seems  good  reason,  however,  to  believe  that 
the  leucocytes  are  formed  in  part,  at  least,  from  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  and  Klein  thinks  that  they  are  thrown  off 
from  the  "germinatiug  buds''  of  serous  membranes.  Later, 
the  red  ones  make  their  appearance,  and  are  for  a  time 
nucleated.  The  investigations  of  Neumann  and  Bizzozero, 
showing  that  the  red  corpuscles  in  the  medulla  of  bones 
are  also  nucleated,  favors  the  theory  that  bone-marrow  is 
one  of  the  theaters  lor  such  corpuscular  metamorphosis. — 
Satterthwaitt  s  Manual  of  Histology. 


Diagnosis  of  Blood-Stains. 


Dr.  J.  G.  Richardson,  of  Philadelphia,  gives  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  the  results  of  his  measurements  of  blood- 
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corpuscles,  published  in  GaillarcTs  Medical  Journal,  and 
reprinted  in  The  Medical  Herald,  from  which  we  copy: 
*J  First — That  in  unaltered  blood-stain>,  as  ordinarily  pro- 
duced by  the  sprinkling  of  drops  of  blood  upon  clothing, 
leather,  wood,  metal,  eic,  we  can,  by  tinting  with  anilin 
or  iodine,  distinguish  human  blood-corpuscles  from  those 
of  an  ox,  pig,  horse,  sheep  and  goat,  whenever  the  ques- 
tion is  narrowed  down  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
to  these  limits. 

Second — By  the  method  I  have  devised  we  can  measure 
the  size  of  the  corpuscles,  and  apply  the  two  corrobora- 
tive tests  of  tincture  of  guaiacum  with  ozonized  ether 
and  of  spectrum  analysis,  to  a  single  particle  of  blood-clot 
weighing  less  than  one  fifteen-thousandth  part  of  a  grain, 
a  quantity  barely  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

Third — Hence,  when  an  ignorant  criminal  attempts  to 
explain  suspicious  blood-spots  upon  his  clothing,  weapons, 
etc.,  by  attributing  them  to  the  ox,  pig,  sheep  or  goat,  or 
to  any  of  the  birds  used  for  food,  we  can,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  absolutely  disprove  his  lalse  statement, 
and  materially  aid  the  cause  of  justice  by  breaking  down 
his  lying  defense,  even  if  twenty  years  have  elapsed. 

Fourth — But,  if  the  accused  person  ascribes  the  tell- 
tale blood  to  a  dog,  an  elephant,  a  capybara,  or  any  other 
animal  in  Dr.  Woodward's  list,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to 
dispute  his  story,  on  microscopical  evidence  as  to  the  size 
of  the  blood-corpuscles. 

Fifth — In  cases  of  innocent  persons  wrongfully  accused 
of  murder,  and  really  stained  with  the  blood  of  an  ox, 
pig,  or  sheep,  testimony  of  experts,  founded  upon  meas- 
urement of  the  corpuscles,  would  be  valuable,  but  less 
conclusive,  because,  under  certain  circumstances,  human 
blood-corpuscles  may  shrink  to  the  size  of  those  of  the 
ox,  whilst  under  no  known  condition  do  ox  or.  pig  cor- 
puscles expand  to  the  magnitude  of  those  in  human 
blood. 

Sixth — In  order  to  do  away  with  ingenious  objections 
of  lawyers  that  the  murdered  person  may  have  been 
affected  with  some  disease  which  altered  the  size  of  his 
blood  disks,  or  that  the  articles  of  clothing,  etc.,  upon 
which  the  stains  were  deposited  had  produced,  chemically 
or  otherwise,  some  similar  change  in  their  magnitudes,  it 
is  very  important  to  obtain,  promptly,  stains  from  the 
fresh  blood  of  the  victim,  made  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
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nesses,  upon  portions  of  the  prisoner's  clothing,  or 
weapons  analogous  to  those  upon  which  suspicious  red 
6pots  are  found  when  he  is  arrested.  When  this  can  not 
be  done,  spots  of  the  murdered  person's  blood,  sprinkled 
on  white  paper,  and  fragments  of,£is  lungs  and  kidneys, 
should  be  carefully  preserved,  the  former  by  rapid  drying 
and  the  latter  by  preservation  in  diluted  alcohol.  These 
little  precautions,  which  may  in  any  instance,  prove  to  be 
of  infinite  importance,  should  be  earnestly  impressed 
upon  coroners,  district  attorneys  and  policemen,  through- 
out the  civilized  world. 

Protoplasm  and    Nucleus. 

A  number  of  investigators  have  lately  given  their  atten- 
tion to  the  structure  and  functions  of  nuclei,  in  both 
auimal  and  vegetable  cells.  The  subject  is  still  very 
obscure,  and  there  remains  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  nuclei.  However, 
the  attention  that  they  have  received  has  lately  led  to 
many  new  discoveries.  It  has  been  found  that  many 
plant-cells,  which  were  supposed  to  be  destitute  of  nuclei, 
do  possess  them — sometimes  several  in  each  cell ;  but  it 
is  stated  that  the  Phycochroinaceee  have  no  nuclei.  The 
following  summary  of  the  views  of  F.  Schmitz  will  prove 
interesting  in  this  connection  :  The  protoplasm  of 
vegetable  cells  is  a  reticulated  framework  of  fine  fibriHse. 
In  the  youngest  cells  the  peripheral  layers  of  the  proto- 
plasm are  freely  dotted,  while  toward  the  middle  are 
homogeneous  lacunas  or  vacuoles.  These  increase,  both 
in  number  and  in  size,  as  the  cell  grows  older,  frequently 
coalesce  until  the  protoplasm  becomes  reduced  to  a  retic- 
ulated, parietal  utricle,  with  a  number  of  threads  crossing 
the  cell-cavity.  Between  the  meshes  there  is  a  homo- 
geneous fluid.  The  nucleus  consists  of  a  matrix  in  which, 
after  hardening  and  coloring,  a  very  fine  punctation  can 
be  recognized,  probably  due  to  a  reticulate  structure. 
I  he  nucleus  must  be  regarded  as  a  differentiated  portion 
of  the  protoplasm;  its  special  function  appears  to  be  the 
formation  of  the  proteinaceous  substance. 

We  are  not  yet  prepared  to  subscribe  to  all  that  has 
been  written  about  the  reticulated  structure  of  proto- 
plasm and  nuclei,  but  prefer  to  wait  for  more  convincing 
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demonstrations.  Mr.  C.  Fromman  not  only  finds  the  re- 
ticulated structure  in  the  protoplasm  in  the  chlorophyll- 
grains  and  in  the  cell-walls,  but  he  also  states  that  ad- 
joining cells  usually  communicate  by  means  of  openings 
through  which  the  threads  of  protoplasm  pass.  This  ob- 
servation is  so  utterly  at  variance  with  previous  experi- 
ence, that  we  greatly  doubt  its  accuracy,  and  regard  I  he 
statement  as  very  improbable.  We  are  particularly  cau- 
tious about  accepting  the  conclusions  concerning  the 
reticulations  since  Dr.  Lester  Curtis,  of  Chicago,  thinks 
he  has  conclusively  proved  that  the  net-work  of  blood- 
cells,  which  Klein  and  others  have  so  fully  described,  has 
no  existence  in  the  living  cells.  Dr.  Curtis'  article,  to 
which  we  allude,  has  not  yet  been  published. 


Book  N 
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Antiseptic  Surgery.    The  Principles,  Modes  ©f  Applica- 
tion, and  Results  of  the  Lister  Dressing. — By  Dr. 
Just.  Lucas-Championniere,  Surgeon  to   the  Hopital 
Tenon,  Member   of  the   Societe  De    Chirurgie,  etc. 
Translated  from  the  second  and  completely  revised 
edition,  with  the  special  sanction  of  the  author,  and 
edited  by  Frederick  Henry  Gerrish,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
Surgeon  to  the  Maine  General  Hospital,  and  Professor 
of  Mat.  Med.  and  Therapeutics  in  Bowdoin  College, 
etc.  8vo.   Pp.239.  Portland:  Loring, Short &Harman. 
Every  intelligent  physician  who  takes  a  medical  journal 
(and  no  physician  can  be  intelligent  who  does  not  take  a 
medical  journal)  has  heard  of  the  Lister  method  over  and 
over  again.     As  Dr.  Gerrish  says,  it  has  hardly  been  pos- 
sible, for  more  than  a  decade,  to  glance  through  a  medi- 
cal journal  without  seeing  something  concerning  it.    But 
while  this  is  true,  there  are  comparatively  few.  medical 
men  in  this  country  who  have  a  sufficiently  good  knowl- 
edge of  this  modern  system  of  treating  wounds  to  enable 
them  to  apply  it  with  essential    accuracy.      The  conse- 
quence is  that  a  great  many  surgeons  either  do  not  use  it 
at  all,  or,  when   some  do   attempt  to  employ  it,  they  so 
incorrectly  apply  it  that  disappointment  is  the  result.    Mr. 
Lister  has  always  insisted  that  successful  results  from  the 
use  of  his  antiseptic  method  will   only  follow  when  his 
plan  has  been  carried  out  in  all  of  its  minute  details'. 
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The  object  of  the  work,  as  stated  by  the  translator,  is 
to  supply  the  profession  of  this  country  with  a  low-priced 
treatise  in  the  English  language,  from  which  one  can  ac- 
quire the  necessary  information  with  regard  to  the  prin- 
ciples, practice  and  results  of  antiseptic  surgery.  He, 
therefore,  Bays  that  he  has  translated  this  work  that  the 
American  physician  may  experience  the  benefits  of  a 
method  which  will  do  more  than  any  other  to  lead  his 
surgical  patients  to  recovery  without  delay,  danger  or 
discomfort  A  carelul  perusal  of  the  work  will  show,  we 
think,  that  the  Listerian  theory  is  rational,  and  its  prac- 
tice wonderfully  satisfactory;  but  also  that  its  application 
is  neither  difficult  nor  seriously  expensive. 

In  Denmark  the  Lister  method  is  said  to  reign  supreme. 
In  France  it  has  gained  a  very  firm  foothold,  which  it  will 
no  doubt  maintain.  By  it  wounds  unite  in  the  greater 
part  of  their  extent,  and  the  remainder  does  not  suppurate. 
Erysipelas,  if  not  altogether  unknown,  is  infinitely  rare. 
Purulent  infection,  too,  seems  to  have  disappeared  from 
the  list  of  wound  complications  in  the  services  where  Lis- 
terism  is  followed.     Price,  $2.25. 

Artificial  Anesthesia   and  Anesthetics. — By  Henry  M. 
Lyman,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  in  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege, Chicago.   8vo.    Pp.338.   New  York:  Wm.  Wood 
&  Co.     Cincinnati:  H.  L.  Stacey. 
This  is  the  issue  of  September  of  "Wood's  Library  of 
Standard  Medical  Authors." 

In  this  work  of  over  three  hundred  pages  will  be  found 
everything  of  value  known  in  regard  to  the  various  anes- 
thetics in  use.  The  whole  subject  of  them  is  treated  in 
minute  detail.  Not  only  is  set  torth  what  the  author  him- 
self knows  about  them,  but  the  work  also  embodies  "all 
the  excellencies  ol  the  writers  who  have  investigated  the 
subject  of  Artificial  Anesthesia.  The  practiced  expert 
will,  therefore,  recognize  the  quality  of  Perrin,  of  Snow, 
of  Simpson,  ol  8  uisom,  oi  Anstie,  of  Tnrnbtill,  of  Keppeler 
and  ol  Rottenstein.'1  Physicians,  who  not  only  wish  to 
inform  themselves  in  regard  to  anesthetics  for  the  every 
day  parposes  ol  practice,  but  desire  to  have  a  work  for 
reference  in  any  event  that  may  transpire,  as  a  medico- 
legal case,  etc.,  will  undoubtedly  find  this  one  the  most 
complete  and  reliable  that  has  yet  been  issued.  It  will 
greatly  enhance  the  value  of  Wood's  Library  for  the  pres- 
ent year. 
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Under  the  head  of  ''Anesthesia  in  Obstetrical  Practice,'1 
the  author  states  that  in  perfectly  natural  labor  the  use 
of  anesthetics  can  afford  no  advantage — may  even  work 
an  injury  to  the  patient.  But  in  civilized  society,  he  says, 
the  majority  of  mankind  are  living;  under  quite  abnormal 
conditions.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  the  reproductive 
functions  suffer  disturbance  in  a  manner  that  becomes 
more  conspicuous  than  the  minor  affections  of  the  other 
bodily  functions.  Woman,  being  more  sensitively  organ- 
ized than  man,  exhibits  these  reproductive  derangements 
in  their  highest  degree.  Hence,  in  civilized  society,  it  is 
the  rule,  rather  than  the  exception,  to  find  parturition,  at- 
tended with  a  high  degree  of  suffering. 

The  use  of  anesthetics,  therefore,  he  considers  perfectly 
justifiable  in  all  cases  of  painful  obstetrical  function,  on 
precisely  the  same  ground  that,  the  use  of  anodynes  in 
painful  menstruation  is  defensible.  He  regards  that  in 
all  cases  of  normal  parturition  the  employment  of  anes- 
thetics is  as  undesirable  as  would  be  the  practice  of  using 
opiates  during  the  period  of  normal  menstruation. 

Some  physicians  refuse  to  give  anesthetics  during  the 
first  stage  of  labor.  But  our  author  considers  them  as 
safe  and  as  needful  in  that  stage  as  in  the  second,  when 
the  sufferings  are  great.  Every  case,  he  says,  should  be 
estimated  by  itself,  and  pain  should  be  alleviated  without 
regard  to  the  time  of  its  occurrence.  The  unfavorable 
results  which  have  been  ascribed  to  anesthesia  during  an 
early  period  of  labor  have  been  due  to  an  excessive  use 
of  the  anesthetic  rather  than  to  its  use  at  all. 

He  considers  chloroform  as  the  obstetrical  anesthetic 
par  excelhnce.  Its  convenience,  the  agreeable  effects  of 
its  inhalation,  and  the  very  trifling  degree  of  changes 
which  accompanies  its  use,  all  unite  in  maintaining  for 
this  elegant  preparation  the  first  place  among  anesthetic 
agents  preferred  by  the  obstetrician.  This,  however, 
should  be  true  only  of  its  use  as  an  modyne.  When  com- 
plete anesthesia  is  required  for  the  graver  operations  of 
midwifery,  sulphuric  ether  should  be  preferred  to  all  other 
agents. 


The  Physician's  Visiting  List  of  Lindsay  &  Blakiston 
for  1882.     Thirty-first  year  of  publication. 
This  well-known  Visiting  List   for  the  coming  year  is 
now  out ;  and  those  practitioners  who  wish  to  insure  the 
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possession  of  one  should  secure  it  immediately,  for  if 
they  wait  until  the  time  to  use  it,  they  may  be  disap- 
pointed. While  the  plan,  which  is  so  much  approved, 
remains  the  same,  there  is  added  to  this  edition,  but 
which  occupies  very  little  space,  Marshall  Hall's  Ready 
Method  in  Asphyxia,  Poisons  and  their  Antidotes,  Metric 
System  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Posological  Table — 
giving  doses  of  medicines  in  both  the  usual  apothecaries' 
weights  and  measures,  and  in  metric  terms. 

This  Visiting  List  is  too  well  known  to  require  either 
description  or  commendation  from  us. 


-DITORIAL. 


Parties  who  advertise  will  consult  their  interests  by  advertising  in  a  well- 
established  journal — not  one  just  commenced,  nor  one  that  has  lived  out  its 
day  of  usefulness  and  is  kept  alive  by  occasionally  buying  up  the  subscrip- 
tion list  of  a  defunct  contemporary.  It  is  better  to  pay  a  reasonable  sum 
for  space  in  a  journal  of  large  bona  fide  circulation  than  a  very  small  sum 
in  a  journal  of  scarcely  any  circulation. 

The  Mbdical  News  is  the  cheapest  medical  journal  to  advertise  in  of 
any  medical  journal  in  the  West — not  because  it  charges  less  per  page,  but 
because  it  has  the  largest  circulation.  Those  who  advertise  in  it  usually 
continue  their  advertisements  so  long  as  they  continue  to  advertise  in  any 
journal.  In  looking  over  the  advertising  form  it  will  be  observed  that  not 
a  few  of  the  advertisements  have  been  appearing  for  years. 

We  hereby  append  the  post-office  law  in  regard  to  periodical  publica- 
tions. By  noticing  it,  and  keeping  it  in  mind,  hard  feelings  would  some- 
times be  avoided: 

Unitkd  States  Postal  Law.— 1.  A  postmaster  is  required  to  give  notice  by  letter  (re- 
turning a  paper  does  not.  answer  the  law)  when  a  subscriber  does  not  take  his  paper  out 
of  the  office,  and  state  the  reasons  for  its  not  being  taken.  Any  neglect  to  do  so  makes 
the  postmaster  responsible  to  the  publishers  for  payment. 

2.  Any  person  who  takes  a  paper  from  the  post-office,  whether  directed  to  his  name  or 
another,  or  whether  he  has  subscribed  or  not,  is  responsible  for  the  pay. 

3.  If  a  person  orders  his  paper  discontinued,  he  must  pay  all  arrearages,  or  the  pub- 
lisher may  continue  to  send  it  until  the  payment  is  made,  and  collect  the  whole  amount, 
whether  it  be  taken  from  the  office  or  not.  There  can  be  no  legal  discontinuance  until  the 
payment  is  made. 

4.  If  the  subscriber  orders  his  paper  to  be  stopped  at  a  certain  time,  and  the  publisher 
continues  to  send,  the  subscriber  is  bound  to  pay  for  it  if  he  takes  it  out  of  the  post-office. 
The  law  proceeds  upon  the  fact  that  a  man  must  pay  for  what  he  uses. 

5.  The  courts  have  decided  that  refusing  to  take  a  newspaper  and  periodicals  from  the 
post-office,  or  removing  and  leaving  them  uncalled  for,  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  inten- 
tional fraud. 


Professional  Rklations  Between  Physicians  and  Drug- 
gists.— The  relations  between  physicians  and  druggists 
have  recently  formed  a  subject  of  discussion  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Medico- Legal  Society,  and  other  medical  societies 
of  Philadelphia.  It  is  a  most  important  one,  and  we  often 
feel  surprised  that  the  profession  seem  to  take  so  little 
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interest  in  it.     It  is  the  commonest  thing  for  druggists  in 
Cincinnati  to  prescribe.   We  presume  there  is  not  a  single 
retail  druggist  in  this  city  that  does  not  do  more  or  less 
of  it  every  day;  and,  in  fact,  some  of  them  treat  as  many 
patients  in  their  stores  as  the  generality  of  physicians  do 
in  their  offices.     And  as  for  the  refilling  of  a  prescription 
without  the  order  of  the  physician  who  wrote  it,  we  be- 
lieve there  are  not  more  than  one  or  two,  so  far  as  we  have 
personal  knowledge,  who  would  not  be  surprised  if  his 
right  to  do  so  was  disputed;  and  yet  a  little  reflection 
should  convince  any  one  that  sueh  a  claim  is  a  gratuitous 
assumption,  the  validity  of  which  ought  not  to  be  recog- 
nized for  a  moment.    This  prerogative,  if  we  may  so  term 
it,  of  dispensing  a  doctor's  prescription  broadcast,  after  it 
has  left  his  hands,  having  been  prescribed  to  meet  special 
indications  in  a  particular  person,  should  meet  with  de- 
served reprobation.     It  is  dangerous — eminently  so — for 
it  might  lead  to  the  death  of  some  one,  or  inflict  injury  to 
health.    Besides,  it  is  unjust  to  the  physician.    A  few  days 
ago  we  learned  that  some  half  dozen  families,  the  most  of 
them  strangers  to  us,  had  been  having  a  prescription  of 
ours,  written  a  long  time  ago  for  some  one  individual  for 
a  special  object,-  refilled  time  and  again  for  a  number  of 
years.     Such  procedures  existing  must  tend  to  be  highly 
injurious  to  the  community,  and,  on  that  account  alone, 
should  be  stopped;  but  it  is  besides  a  swindle  upon  phy- 
sicians.  A  physician  has  acquired  his  knowledge  of  medi- 
cines, and  how  to  combine  and  use  them  for  the  cure  of 
diseases,  at  great  expenditure  of  both  money  and  time,  and 
no  one  has  a  right  to  make  use  of  his  knowledge  for  the 
relief  of  any  ailment  without  compensating  him.    In  such 
instances  a  druggist  is  fully  paid  for  the  price  of  the  medi- 
cines and  compounding  them,  and  often  nets  many  dollars, 
but  the  physician  does  not  realize  a  cent. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  our  Philadelphia 
brethren  have  taken  action  looking  to  breaking  up  the 
abuse.  By  means  of  a  circular  sent  to  them  individually, 
the  special  attention  of  all  regular  physicians  and  phar- 
macists of  that  city  has  been  invited  to  a  set  of  resolu- 
tions offered  by  representative  pharmacistsof  Philadelphia, 
at  recent  meetings  of  conference  between  a  committee  of 
the  "Medico-Legal  Society  of  Philadelphia"  and  regular 
pharmacists,  at  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  and  adopted  tor 
mutual    observance   and   adherence,  that   "through    the 
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practical  operation  of  said  resolutions  the  legitimate  office 
of  Pharmacy  and  the  professional  Province  of  Physicians 
shall  not  only  be  powerfully  promoted,  but  the  physical 
and  moral  welfare  of  the  community  at  large  be  better 
guarded  and  protected." 

1.  "Resolved,  That  the  subject  of  controlling  the  Patent  Medicine  evil  be 
referred  to  the  Philadelphia  Medico-Legal  Society,  and  that  they  be  re- 
quested to  send  a  committee  to  Druggists,  requesting  them  to  place  out  of 
sight  Patent  Medicine  Signs  and  Medicine,  and  discourage  the  sale  of  Nos- 
trums; said  druggists  to  sign  their  names  to  such  an  agreement,  and  physi- 
cians promising,  on  their  part,  to  throw  all  the  weight  of  tbeir  patronage 
to  such  pharmacists  as  comply  with  the  request." 

2.  "Resolved,  That  physicians,  when  writing  a  Prescription  which  they 
do  not  wish  renewed,  should  write  on  the  bottom  of  such  Prescription,  '■Do 
Not  Renew,'  and  also  inform  the  patient  of  the  fact,  in  every  case." 

3.  "Resolved,  That  as  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases  belong  to 
the  province  of  a  distinct  profession,  and  as  a  pharmaceutical  education 
does  not  qualify  the  pharmacist  for  these  responsible  offices,  he  should,  where 
it  is  practicable,  refer  applicants  for  medical  aid  to  a  Regular  Physician." 

The  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society  has  also 
taken  action  in  regard  to  the  refilling  of  prescriptions  by 
druggists  without  the  order  of  the  physician  making  the 
prescription,  and  other" abuses  which  have  been  called  to 
their  attention.    From  a  circular  we  clip  the  following: 

The  Committee  on  Hygiene  and  the  Relations  of  the  Profession  to  the 
Public,  respectfully  report  as  follows : 

Dr.  Geo.  B.  H.  Swayze  read  before  the  society  a  paper,  in  which  were 
discussed  the  injuries  done  to  physicians  by  certain  druggists  to  whom  had 
been  entrusted  the  dispensing  of  prescriptions  of  medical  men.  The  state- 
ments brought  forward  led  to  presentations  before  the  society  of  several 
resolutions  designed  to  remedy  the  evils  complained  of.  None  of  these  were 
passed,  but  they  were,  with  the  whole  subject,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Hygiene  and  the  Relations  of  the  Profession  to  the  Public. 

Accordingly  the  committee  met  for  deliberation.  They  had  before  them 
a  report  of  the  recent  meetings  of  the  Medico- Legal  Society  of  this  city,  in 
which  the  same  subjects  were  discussed,  and  also  the  comments  of  a  phar- 
maceutical society,  Chicago  Pharmacist,  and  American  Journal  of  Phar- 
macy. From  these  sources,  and  from  the  paper  of  Dr.  Swayze,  and  the  per- 
sonal evidence  before  the  committee,  it  appeared  that  there  were  special 
grievances  laid  at  the  door  of  pharmacists. 

1.  That  the  prescriptions  sent  to  the  shop  of  the  druggists  were  renewed 
indefinitely,  though  the  intention  of  the  physician  was  that  they  should  be 
filled  but  once. 

2.  That  the  druggists  invaded  the  domain  of  the  physician  by  themselves 
prescribing  for  the  sick  instead  of  awaiting  the  prescription  of  the  physician. 

3.  That  druggists  were  active  agents  disseminating  proprietary  medicines 
and  nostrums. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  grievances  mentioned,  the 
committee  reported  the  following  resolutions  for  adop- 
tion by  the  society: 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society, 
a  druggist  acts  simply  as  an  agent  of  a  physician  in  compounding  his  pre- 
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scription,  and  that  it  is  a  breach  of  his  proper  obligation  to  the  physician  to 
renew  without  his  directions,  or  furnish  copies  of  any  formulae  prescribed. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  society  will  note  which  druggists 
commit  such  breaches  of  obligation,  and  dissuade  their  patients  from  taking 
prescriptions  to  them  to  be  compounded. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  society  will  endeavor  to  have  their 
prescriptions  compounded  by  apothecaries  who  do  not  exhibit  signs  or  cir- 
culars, or  otherwise  encourage  the  use  by  the  public  of  Patent  or  Proprie- 
tary Medicines. 

The  College  of  Pharmacy has  also  taken  high  grounds, 
we  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  say,  and  have  passed  stringent 
resolutions  in  regard  to  pharmacists  transcending  their 
duties  by  prescribing  for  the  sick,  and  refilling  prescrip- 
tions without  the  direction  of  the  physician.  They  advise 
physicians,  when  they  do  not  wish  a  prescription  to  be 
renewed,  to  designate  the  fact  by  some  mark  or  sign  on 
the  margin,  or  writing  the  words  "Not  to  be  refilled." 
Among  other  great  pharmaceutical  houses  of 'the  country 
who  have  signed  an  agreement  to  confine  themselves  to 
doing  an  exclusively  legitimate  business  is  the  well  known 
house  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  of  Detroit.  They  pledge 
themselves  not  to  manufacture  any  proprietary  or  secret 
preparations,  or  give  any  encouragement  to  the  manufac- 
ture or  sale  of  them  by  others.  This  action  on  their  part 
is  in  harmony  with  the  high  character  they  have  always 
sustained. 

We  copy  the  following  from  an  editorial  in  the  Medical 
Annals,  published  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  The  editor  had  under 
consideration  "Legitimate  Pharmacy  Allied  to  Medicine." 

"As  we  intimated  above,  all  of  our  manufacturing  pharmacists  are  not 
committed  to  these  abuses.  There  are  two  honorable  exceptions,  and  it  be- 
hooves the  medical  profession  to  boldly  extend  the  hand  of  fellowship  and 
their  patronage  to  those  pharmaceutical  houses  who  will  affix  their  signa- 
ture to  a  platform  which  any  physician  with  due  regard  to  his  code  of  ethics, 
can  conscientiously  sustain.  That  there  are  pharmaceutical  nouses  who 
have  already  taken  this  stand  is  a  fact,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  others 
will  follow  in  their  wake  when  their  attention  is  plainly  called  to  the  im- 
portance of  doing  so.  We  point  with  particular  satisfaction  to  the  names 
and  records  of  Dr.  E.  R.  Squibb,  Brooklyn,  and  Messrs.  Parke,  Davis  &  Co., 
of  Detroit.  Concerning  the  former  gentleman,  it  is  unnecessary  to  make 
any  remarks,  as  his  name  and  record  are  too  familiar  with  the  medical  pro- 
fession to  require  our  commendation.  With  regard  to  Parke,  Davis  &  Co., 
however,  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  as  a  Western  house,  their  name  has  only 
been  known  to  the  Eastern  profession  within  the  past  two  years,  wo  f.'ol  it 
our  duty,  as  well  as  pleasure,  to  here  make  a  profession  of  our  entire  confi- 
dence in  the  integrity  of  their  methods.  We  have  ourselves  carefully 
watched  their  movements  in  the  vicinity  of  Albany,  have  read  with  interest 
the  printed  platform  upon  which  they  work,  and  to  which  they  affix  their 
signature,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  we  may  be  able,  ere  long,  to  add  the 
names  of  others  in  the  manufacturing  line  who  will  assume  a  similar  stand. 

"Referring  particularly  to  the  policy  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  in  the  intro- 
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duction  of  new  remedies,  we  think  that  here  again  they  merit  the  entire 
sympathy  and  assistance  of  the  profession ;  investing  large  amounts  in  the 
collection  and  importation  of  those  drugs  which  have  earned  a  satisfactory 
reputation  abroad,  they  place  them  upon  the  American  market,  subject 
wholly  to  the  critical  tests  and  observations  of  the  medical  profession,  based 
upon  samples  which  are  freely  and  gratuitously  distributed.  If  the  drug  is 
a  failure,  surely  no  one  is  the  loser  but  the  enterprising  firm  who  have  in- 
vested their  capital  upon  the  basis  of  the  statements  of  physicians  abroad. 
If  the  drug  proves  a  success,  as  ha3  been  definitely  established  in  the  cases 
of  rhamnus  purshiana,  eucalyptus  globulus,  coto  bark,  guarana,  coca,  yerba 
santa,  and  many  others  introduced  by  this  firm,  surely  the  profession  and 
humanity  are  the  gainers." 


Hom<eopathy. — The  editor  of  the  Med.  Times,  of  October 
8,  says:  "That  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  homoeopathic  be- 
lief is  dying  out  Even  homoeopathic  believers,"  he  con- 
tinues, "are  growing  proportionately  fewer  in  the  world  ; 
but  that  real  homoeopathic  faith  dies  faster  than  do  its 
nominal  believers."  A  number  of  homoeopathic  physicians 
of  Cincinnati  have  admitted  to  us  that  they  place  but 
little  reliance  upon  homoeopathic  principles  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease. 

The  editor  of  the  Times  thus  illustrates  homoeopathic 
principles :  "  Mustard  may  cause  vomiting,  when  the 
vomiting  already  exists — it  sometimes  cures  it,  sometimes 
makes  it  worse.  Every  old  woman  knows  that  a  tumbler 
of  warm  water  will  sometimes  provoke  the  sick  stomach 
into  further  action,  sometimes  settle  it.  When  vomiting 
is  from  irritation,  a  sedative  allays  it ;  when  from  exces- 
sive depression  the  sedative  makes  it  worse,  while  the 
irritant  causes  it  to  cease. 

"The  doctrines  of  the  psora  and  of  the  infinitesimals  are 
so  obsolete  as  not  to  be  worth  discussing.  The  dogma  of 
the  similars  is  the  homoeopathic  treasure  of  to  day. 
Either  it  is  a  law  of  nature,  or  it  is  not  a  law.  If  it  be  a 
law  it  can  have  no  exceptions.  Now,  when  a  homoeo- 
pathic physician  ceases  to  trust  this  law  absolutely  in  his 
practice,  he  ceases  to  worship  Hahnemann — his  god  is  no 
more  god." 

The  Times  states  it  correctly  when  it  says  that  regular 
and  homoepath  can  not  '' meetj"  so  long  as  the  latter 
holds  on  to  his  dogmas.  They  can  "meet"  only  when 
with  the  regular,  he  takes  the  ground  that  there  are  no 
therapeutic  dogmas;  when  he  has  determined  to  get  out 
of  science  in  general,  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  all  that  can 
be  had ;  when  he  recognizes  that  medicine,  as  a  science, 
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is  very  imperfect,  and  consequently  is  largely  empirical ; 
and,  therefore,  is  willing  to  eagerly  seize  upon,  in  the 
battle  for  life,  anything  that  may  promise  assistance, 
whether  it  come  from  Choctaw  or  Hottentot,  from  old 
woman  or  young  maiden,  from  homoeopath,  or  allopath, 
or  eclectic,  from  king  or  peasant,  from  savant  or  quack, 
from  white,  indian,  or  negro. 

In  scientific  medicine,  or  in  that  which  has  already 
been  garnered  up  as  true  as  regards  disease  and  its  rem- 
edies, however  it  may  have  been  discovered,  there  is  no 
pathy  or  ism,  no  more  than  there  is  in  mathematics,  as- 
tronomy, geology,  or  entomology.  A  truth  is  a  truth,  and 
any  change  or  modification  of  it  is  a  departure  from  it 
into  that  which  is  false.  There  can  not  be  allopathic  truths 
and'homoeopathic  truths.  Whatever  is  observed  to  be  a 
fact  in  the  use  of  any  remedy,  in  a  disease,  is  a  general 
one,  and  belongs  to  every  one  alike,  whether  he  discov- 
ered it  or  some  other  person ;  and  all  the  facts  which  are 
thus  known,  from  all  sources,  constitute  the  so-called 
science  of  medicine  of  to-day.  And  as  these  facts  are 
being  added  to  every  day,  medicine  is  consequently  pro- 
gressive. 

There  is  no  fact  in  homoeopathy  that  does  not  belong 
as  much  to  the  "regular"  physician  as  to  the  homoeo- 
pathic. 


R  &  J.  Beck's  Microscopes. — As  we  promised  in  our 
last  issue  we  will  resume  the  consideration  of  the  micro- 
scopes of  this  house.  Besides  the  "Economic"  and  "In- 
ternational," which  we  have  already  described,  there  are 
the  "New  National"  and  the  "Ideal." 

The  "New  National"  is  made  either  binocular  or  monoc- 
ular. It  has  a  mechanical  stage,  which  many  prefer,  in 
consequence  of  being  able  with  it  to  examine  with  cer- 
tainty, escaping  nothing,  every  portion  of  an,  object,  or 
whatever  may  be  under  the  glass  cover  of  slide.  It  can 
be  inclined  to  any  degree  from  vertical  to  horizontal — 
the  whole  instrument  being  steady  and  free  from  tremor. 

The  stage  is  of  glass,  with  complete  rotation  in  the 
optic  axis,  upon  the  top  of  which  is  a  sliding  object- 
holder,  very  thin.  Beneath  the  stage  is  a  tube  carrying 
all  the  substage  apparatus,  as  the  achromatic  condenser, 
Wenham's  parabola,  polarizing  apparatus. 

This  is  certainly  as  beautiful  an  instrument  as  we  have 
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ever  seen.  It  is  finely  finished  and  is  capable  of  all  work. 
With  such  an  instrument  one's  wants  in  the  microscopic 
line,  having,  of  course,  suitable  objectives,  would  be  well 
supplied.  The  adjustments  are  all  that  can  be  desired — 
the  fine  adjustment  consisting  of  a  delicate  micrometer 
screw  and  lever  attachment,  working  with  absolute  free- 
dom from  all  motion,  and  by  which  the  very  highest  powers 
may  be  focussed  with  the  greatest  exactness.  The  coarse 
is  by  rack  and  pinion,  with  large  milled  heads,  working 
with  great  smoothness  and  regularity. 

The  price  of  this  instrument,  monocular,  with   one 

eye-piece  and  without  objectives,         .         .         .  $50 

Binocular,  with  one  pair  of  eye-pieces  and  without 

objectives, 75 

Monocular,  with  two  eye-pieces,  1  inch  and  £  inch  ob- 
jectives, magnifying  from  47  to  over  600  diameters,   85 

Binocular,  fitted  the  same  way, 110 

We  can  recommend  this  instrument  as  an  exceedingly 
beautiful  and  efficient  instrument. 


Record  of  the  Post-mortem  Examination  of  the  Body  of 
President  J.  A.  Garfield,  made  September  20,  1881, 
commencing  at  4:30  P.M.,  eighteen  hoursafter  death, 
at  Francklyn  Cottage,  Elberon,  New  Jersey. 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Medical  News  was  printed  the 
account  of  the  postmortem  of  President  Garfield,  which 
the  surgeons  in  attendance  published  immediately  after 
it  was  made.  Since  then  another  and  fuller  one  has  been 
written  and  published. 

All  of  the  viscera  that  were  in  any  way  involved  in  the 
wound  were  retained  by  the  surgeons  for  subsequent  ex- 
amination, when  they  could  be  studied  at  leisure.  The 
vertebrae  were  divided  by  the  saw,  so  as  to  better  exhibit 
the  course  of  the  ball.  The  ball,  it  will  be  recollected, 
passed  through  the  upper  portion  of  the  first  lumbar  ver- 
tebra, injuring,  to  some  extent,  the  last  dorsal.  These 
vertebras,  we  understand,  have  been  mounted  for  preser- 
vation.    So  also  portions  of  the  viscera. 

Although,  probably,  a  majority  of  our  readers  have 
read,  in  the  newspapers,  this  last  and  completed  descrip- 
tion of  the  post-mortem,  we  yet  publish  it  in  the  News, 
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in  order  that  it  may  be  conveniently  preserved  for  refer- 
ence. 

"Present  and  assisting:  Dr.D.W. Bliss;  Surgeon-General 
J.  K.  Barnes,  U.  S.  Army;  Surgeon  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.  S. 
Army ;  Dr.  Hobert  Keyburn,  Dr.  Frank  H.  Hamilton,  Dr. 
D.  Hayes  Agnew,  Dr.  Andrew  H.  Smith,  of  Elberon  (and 
New  York),  and  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  D.  S.  Lamb,  of 
the  Army  Medical  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"Before  commencing  the  examination,  a  consultation 
was  held  by  these  physicians,  in  a  room  adjoining  that  in 
which  the  body  lay,  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that 
the  dissection  should  be  made  by  Dr.  Lamb,  and  that  Sur- 
geon Woodward  should  record  the  observations  made.  It 
was  further  unanimously  agreed  that  the  cranium  should 
not  be  opened.  Surgeon  Woodward  then  pro.posed  that 
the  examination  should  be  conducted  as  follows: 

"That  the  body  should  be  viewed  externally,  and  any 
morbid  appearances  existing  recorded ;  that  a  catheter 
should  then  be  passed  into  the  wound,  as  was  done  during 
life,  to  wash  it  out,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  to  find  the 
position  of  the  bullet;  that  a  long  incision  should  next 
be  made  from  the  superior  extremity  of  the  sternum  to 
the  pubes,  and  this  crossed  by  a  tranverse  one  just  below 
the  umbilicus  ;  that  the  abdominal  flaps  thus  made  should 
then  be  turned  back,  and  the  abdominal  viscera  examined ; 
that  after  the  abdominal  cavity  was  opened  the  position 
of  the  bullet  should  be  ascertained,  if  possible,  before 
making  any  further  incision ;  and  that,  finally,  the  thoracic 
viscera  should  be  examined. 

"This  order  of  procedure  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

"The  examination  was  then  proceeded  with,  and  the  fol- 
lowing external  appearances  were  observed : 

"The  body  was  considerably  emaciated,  but  the  face  was 
much  less  wasted  than  the  limbs.  A  preservative  fluid 
had  been  injected  by  the  embalmer,  a  few  hours  before, 
into  the  left  femoral  artery.  The  pipes  used  for  the  pur- 
pose were  still  in  position.  The  anterior  surface  of  the 
body  presented  no  abnormal  appearances,  and  there  was 
no  ecchymosis  or  other  discoloration  of  any  part  of  the 
front  of  the  abdomen. 

"Just  below  the  right  ear,  and  a  little  behind  it,  there 
was  an  ova-ulcerated  opening,  about  half  an  inch  in  long 
diameter,  from  which  some  sanious  pus  was  escaping,  but 
no  tumefaction  could  be  observed  in  the  parotid  region. 
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"A  considerable  number  of  purpura-like  spots  were 
scattered  thickly  over  the  left  scapula,  and  thence  for- 
ward as  far  as  the  axilla.  They  ranged  from  one-eighth 
to  one-fourth  of  inch  in  diameter,  were  Blightly  elevated 
and  furfuraceous  on  the  surface,  and  many  of  them  were 
confluent  in  groups  of  two  to  lour  or  more.  A  similar, 
but  much  less  abundant,  eruption  was  observed  sparsely 
scattered  over  the  corresponding  region  on  the  right  side. 

"An  oval  excavated  ulcer  about  an  inch  long,  the  result 
of  a  small  carbuncle,  was  seated  over  the  spinous  process 
of  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra.  Over  the  sacrum  there 
were  four  small  bed-sores,  the  largest  about  half  an  inch 
in  diameter.  A  few  acne  pustules,  and  a  number  of  irreg- 
ular spots  of  post-mortem  hypostatic  congestion  were 
scattered  over  the  shoulders,  back,  and  buttocks.  The 
inferior  part  of  the  scrotum  was  much  discolored  by 
by  hypostatic  congestion.  A  group  of  hemorrhoidal  tu- 
mors, rather  larger  than  a  walnut,  protruded  from  the 
anus. 

"The  depressed  cicatrix  of  the  wound  made  by  the  pistol- 
bullet  was  recognized  over  the  tenth  intercostal  space, 
three  and  one-half  inches  to  the  right  of  the  vertebral 
spines.  A  deep  linear  incision  (made  in  part  by  the 
operation  of  July  24th,  and  extended  by  that  of  August 
8th)  occupied  a  position  closely  corresponding  to  the  up- 
per border  of  the  right  twelfth  rib.  It  commenced  pos- 
teriorly about  two  inches  from  the  vertebral  spines,  and 
extended  forward  a  little  more  than  three  inches.  At 
the  anterior  extremity  of  this  incision  there  was  a  deep, 
nearly  square  abraded  surface  about  an  inch  across. 

"A  well-oiled  flexible  catheter,  fourteen  inches  long, 
was  then  passed  into  this  wound,  as  had  been  done  to 
wash  it  out  during  life.  More  resistance  was  at  first  en- 
countered than  had  usually  been  the  case,  but  after  sev- 
eral trials  the  catheter  entered,  without  any  violence,  to 
its  full  length.  It  was  then  left  in  position,  and  the  body 
disposed  supinely  for  the  examination  of  the  viscera. 
"The  cranium  was  not  opened. 

"A  long  incision  was  made  from  the  superior  extremity 
of  the  sternum  to  the  pubis,  followed  by  a  transverse  in- 
cision crossing  the  abdomen  just  below  the  umbilicus. 
The  four  flaps  thus  formed  were  turned  back  and  the 
abdominal  viscera  exposed.  The  subcutaneous  adipose 
tissue  divided  by  the  incision  was  little  more  than  one- 
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eighth  of  an  inch  thick  over  the  thorax,  but  was  thicker 
over  the  abdomen,  being  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
thick  along  the  linea  alba,  and  as  much  as  one-half  inch 
thick  toward  the  outer  extremity  of  the  transverse  in- 
cision. 

''On  inspection  of  the  abdominal  viscera  in  situ,  the 
transverse  colon  was  observed  to  lie  a  little  above  I  he 
the  line  of  the  umbilicus.  It  was  firmly  adherent  to  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  liver.  The  greater  omentum  cov- 
ered the  intestines  pretty  thoroughly  trom  the  transverse 
colon  almost  to  the  pubes.  It  was  still  quite  fat,  and  was 
very  much  blackened  by  venous  congestion.  On  both 
sides  its  lateral  margins  were  adherent  to  the  abdominal 
p;irietes  opposite  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs.  On  the 
left  side  the  adhesions  were  numerous,  firm,  well  organ- 
ized, and  probably  old.*  On  the  right  side  there  were  a 
few  similar  adhesions,  and  a  number  of  more  delicate  and 
probably  recent  ones. 

"A.  mass  of  black,  coagulated  blood  covered  and  con- 
cealed the  spleen  and  the  left  margin  of  the  greater 
omentum.  On  raising  the  omentum  it  was  found  that 
this  blood-mass  extended  through  the  lelt  lumbar  and 
iliac  regions  and  dipped  down  into  the  pelvis,  in  which 
there  was  some  clotted  blood  and  rather  more  than  a  pint 
of  bloody  fluid.f  The  blood-coagula  having  been  turned 
out  and  collected,  measured  very  nearly  a  pint.  It  was 
now  evident  that  secondary  hemorrhage  had  been  the 
immediate  cause  of  death,  but  the  point  from  which  the 
blood  had  escaped  was  not  at  once  apparent. 

''The  omentum  was  not  adherent  to  the  intestines,  which 
were  moderately  distended  with  gas.  No  intestinal  ad- 
hesions were  found  other  than  those  between  the  trans- 
verse colon  and  the  liver,  already  mentioned. 

"The  abdominal  cavity  being  now  washed  out  as  thor- 
oughly as  possible,  a  fruitless  attempt  was  made  to  obtain 
some  indication  of  the  position  of  the  bullet  betore 
making  auy  further  incision.  By  pushing  the  intestines 
aside,  the  extremity  of  the  catheter,  which  had  been 
passed  into  the  wound,  could  be  felt  between  the  peri. 


*  These  adhesions,  and  the  firm  ones  on  the  right  side,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  spleen,  possibly  date  back  to  an  attack  of  chronic  dysentery,  from  which 
the  patient  is  said  to  have  suffered  during  the  civil  war. 

t  A  large  part  of  this  fluid  had  probably  transuded  from  the  injecting  ma- 
terial of  the  embalmer. 
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toneum  and  the  right  iliac  fascia;  but  it  had  evidently 
doubled  upon  itself,  and.  although  a  prolonged  search 
was  made,  nothing  could  be  seen  or  felt  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  the  bullet,  either  in  that  region  or  elsewhere. 

'•The  abdominal  viscera  were  then  carefully  removed 
from  the  body,  placed  in  suitable  vessels,  and  examined 
seriatim,  with  the  following  results: 

"The  adhesions  between  the  liver  and  the  transverse 
colon  proved  to  bound  an  abscess-cavity  between  the 
under-surface  of  the  liver,  the  transverse  colon,  and  the 
transverse  mesocolon,  which  involved  the  gall  bladder, 
and  extended  to  about  the  same  distance  on  each -side  of 
it,  measuring  six  inches  transversely  and  four  inches  from 
before  backward.  This  cavity  was  lined  by  a  thick  pyo- 
genic membrane,  which  completely  replaced  the  capsule 
of  that  part  of  the  under-surface  of  the  liver  occupied  by 
the  abscess.  It  contained  about  two  ounces  of  greenish 
yellow  fluid — a  mixture  ol  pus  and  biliary  matter.  This 
abscess  did  not  involve  any  portion  of  the  substance 
of  the  liver  except  the  surface  with  which  it  was  in  con- 
tact, and  no  communication  could  be  detected  between  it 
and  any  part  of  the  wound. 

"Some  recent  peritoneal  adhesions  existed  between  the 
upper  surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  and  the  dia- 
phragm. The  live?'  was  larger  than  normal,  weighing 
eighty-four  ounces;  its  substance  was  firm,  but  of  a  pale- 
yellowish  color  on  its  surface  and  throughout  the  interior 
of  the  organ,  from  fatty  degeneration.  No  evidence  that 
it  had  been  penetrated  by  the  bullet  could  be  found,  nor 
were  there  any  abscesses  or  infarctions  in  any  part  of  its 
tissue. 

uThe  spleen  was  connected  to  the  diaphragm  by  firm, 
probably  old,  peritoneal  adhesions.  There  were  several 
rather  deep  congenital  fissures  in  its  margins,  giving  it  a 
lobulated  appearance.  It  was  abnormally  large,  weighing 
eighteen  ounces  ;  ol  a  very  dark  lake-red  color,  both  on 
the  surlace  and  on  section.  Its  parenchyma  was  soft  and 
flabby,  but  contained  no  abscesses  or  infarctions. 

"There  were  some  recent  peritoneal  adhesions  between 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  and  the  posterior  ab- 
dominal parietes.  With  this  exception  no  abnormities 
were  discovered  in  the  stomach  or  intestines,  nor  were 
any  other  evidences  of  general  or  local  peritonitis  found 
besides  those  already  specified. 
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"The  right  kidney  weighed  six  ounces,  the  le/t  kidney 
seven.  Jnst  beneath  the  capsule  of  the  left  kidney,  at 
about  the  middle  of  its  convex  border,  there  was  a  little 
abscess  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  there  were 
three  small  serous  cysts  on  the  convex  border  of  the 
right  kidney,  just  beneath  t  he  capsule  ;  in  other  respects 
the  tissue  of  both  kidneys  was  normal  in  appearance  and 
texture. 

"The  urinary  bladder  was  empty. 

"Behind  the  right  kidney,  after  the  removal  of  that  or- 
gan from  the  body,  the  dilated  track  of  the  bullet  was 
dissected  into.  It  was  found  that  from  the  point  at  which 
it  had  fractured  the  right  eleventh  rib  (three  and  one-half 
inches  to  the  right  of  the  vertebral  spines)  the  missile 
had  gone  to  the  left,  obliquely  forward,  passing  through 
the  body  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra  and  lodging  in  the 
adipose  connective  tissue  immediately  below  the  lower 
border  of  the  pancreas,  about  two  and  one-half  inches  to 
to  the  left  of  the  spinal  column,  and  behind  the  periton 
eura.     It  had  become  completely  encysted. 

"The  track  of  the  bullet  between  the  point  at  which  it 
had  fractured  the  eleventh  rib  and  that  at  which  it  en- 
tered the  first  lumbar  vertebra  was  considerably  dilated, 
and  the  pus  had  burrowed  downward  through  the  adipose 
tissue  behind  the  right  kidney,  and  thence  had  found  its 
way  between  the  peritoneum  and  the  right  iliac  fascia, 
making  a  descending  channel  which  extended  almost  to 
the  groin.  The  adipose  tissue  behind  the  kidney  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  descending  channel  was  much  thickened 
and  condensed  by  inflammation.  In  the  channel,  which 
was  found  almost  free  from  pus,  lay  the  flexible  catheter 
introduced  into  the  wound  at  the  commencement  of  the 
autopsy;  its  extremity  was  found  doubled  upon  itself, 
immediately  beneath  the  peritoneum,  reposing  upon  the 
iliac  fascia,  where  the  channel  was  dilated  into  a  pouch 
of  considerable  size.  This  long  descending  channel,  now 
clearly  seen  to  have  been  caused  by  the  burrowing  of  the 
pus  from  the  wound,  was  supposed  during  life  to  have 
been  the  track  of  the  bullet. 

"The  last  dorsal,  together  with  the  first  and  second  lum- 
bar vertebra  and  the  twelfth  rib,  were  then  removed  from 
the  body  for  more  thorough  examination. 

"When  this  examination  was  made,  it  was  found  that  the 
bullet  had  penetrated   the  first  lumbar  vertebra  in  the 
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upper  part  of  the  right  side  of  its  body.  The  aperture 
by  which  it  entered  involved  the  intervertebral  cartilage 
next  above,  and  was  situated  just  below  and  anterior  to 
the  intervertebral  foramen,  from  which  its  upper  mar- 
gin was  about  one-lourth  of  an  inch  distant.  Passing 
obliquely  to  the  left, and  forward  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  the  bullet  emerged  by 
an  aperture,  the  center  of  which  was  about  one-half  inch 
to  the  left  of  the  median  line,  and  which  also  involved 
the  intervertebral  cartilage  next  above.  The  cancellated 
tissue  of  the  body  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra  was  very 
much  comminuted  and  the  fragments  somewhat  displaced. 
Several  deep  fissures  extended  from  the  track  of  the  bul- 
let into  the  lower  part  of  the  body  of  the  twelfth  dorsal 
vertebra.  Others  extended  through  the  first  lumbar  ver- 
tebra into  the  intervertebral  cartilage  between  it  and  the 
second  lumbar  vertebra.  Both  this  cartilage  and  that 
next  above  were  partly  destroyed  by  ulceration.  A  num- 
ber of  minute  fragments  from  the  fractured  lumbar  ver- 
tebra had  been  driven  into  the  adjacent  soft  parts. 

"It  was  further  found  that  the  right  twelfth  rib  also  was 
fractured  at  a  point  one  and  one  fourth  inch  to  the  right 
of  the  transverse  process  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra; 
this  injury  had  not  been  recognized  during  life. 

uOn  sawing  through  the  vertebra,  a  little  to  the  right  of 
the  median  line,  it  was  found  that  the  spinal  canal  was 
not  involved  by  the  track  of  the  ball.  The  spinal  cord, 
and  other  contents  of  this  portion  of  the.  spinal  canal, 
presented  no  abnormal  appearances.  The  rest  of  the 
spinal  cord  was  not  examined. 

"Beyond  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  the  bullet  continued 
to  go  to  the  left,  passing  behind  the  pancreas  to  the  point 
where  it  was  found.  Here  it.  was  enveloped  in  a  firm 
cyst  of  connective  tissue,  which  contained,  besides  the 
ball,  a  minute  quantity  of  inspissated,  somewhat  cheesy 
pus,  which  formed  a  tlfin  layer  ov*>r  a  portion  of  the 
surface  of  the  lead.  There  was  also  a  black  shred 
adherent  to  a  part  of  the  cyst-wall,  which  proved,  on  mi- 
croscopical examination,  to  be  the  remains  of  a  blood- 
cloi.  For  about  an  inch  from  this  cyst  the  track  of  the 
ball  behind  the  pancreas  was  completely  obliterated  by 
the  healing  process.  Thence,  as  far  backward  as  the  body 
of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  the  track  was  filled  with 
coagulated  blood,   which   extended  on   the   left  into    an 
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irregular  space  rent  in  the  adjoining  adipose  tissue  be- 
hind the  peritoneum  and  above  the  pancreas.  The  blood 
had  worked  its  way  to  the  left,  bursting  finally  through 
the  peritoneum  behind"  the  spleen  into  the  abdominal 
cavity.  The  rending  of  the  tissues  by  the  extravasation 
of  this  blood  was  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  the  paroxysms 
of  pain  which  occurred  a  short  time  before  death. 

"This  mass  of  coagulated  blood  was  of  irregular  form,  and 
nearly  as  large  as  a  man's  fist.  It  could  be  distinctly  seen 
from  in  front  through  the  peritoneum,  after  its  eight  be- 
hind the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach  had  been  ex- 
posed by  the  dissection  of  the  greater  omentum  from  the 
stomach,  and  especially  after  some  delicate  adhesions  be- 
tween the  stomach  and  the  part  of  the  peritoneum  covering 
the  blood-mass  had  been  broken  down  by  the  fingers.  From 
the  relations  of  the  mass  as  thus  seen,  it  was  believed 
that  the  hemorrhage  had  proceeded  from  one  of  the 
mesenteric  arteries,  but  as  it  was  clear  that  a  minute  dis- 
section would  be  required  to  determine  the  particular 
branch  involved,  it  was  agreed  that  the  infiltrated  tissues 
and  the  adjoining  soft  parts  should  be  preserved  for  sub- 
sequent study. 

'On  the  examination  and  dissection  made  in  accordance 
with  this  agreement,  it  was  found  that  the  fatal  hemor- 
rhage proceeded  from  a  rent,  nearly  four-tenths  of  an 
inch  long,  in  the  main  trunk  of  the  splenic  artery,  two 
and  one-half  inches  to  the  left  of  the  coeliac  axis.  This 
rent  must  have  occurred  at  least  several  days  before 
death,  since  the  everted  edges  in  the  slit  in  the  vessel 
were  united  by  firm  adhesions  to  the  surrounding  connect- 
ing tissue,  thus  forming  an  almost  continuous  wall  bound- 
ing the  adjoining  portion  of  the  blood-clot.  Moreover, 
the  peripheral  portion  of  the  clot  in  this  vicinity  was  dis- 
posed in  pretty  firm  concentric  layers.  It  was  further 
found  that  the  cyst  below  the  lower  margin  of  the  pan- 
creas, in  which  the  bullet  was  found,  was  situated  three 
and  one-half  inches  to  the  left  of  the  coeliac  axis. 

"Besides  the  mass  of  coagulated  blood  just  described, 
another,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  was  found  in  the 
greater  omentum,  near  the  splenic  extremity  of  the  stom- 
ach. The  communication,  if  any,  between  this  and  the 
larger  hemorrhagic  mass  could  not  be  made  out. 

"The  examination  of  the  thoracic  viscera  resulted  as 
follows: 
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"The  heart  weighed  eleven  ounces.  All  the  cavities  were 
entirely  empty  except  the  right  ventricle,  in  which  a  few 
shreds  of  soft,  reddish  coagulated  blood  adhered  to  the 
internal  surface.  On  the  surface  of  the  mitral  valve  there 
were  several  spots  of  fatty  degeneration;  with  this  excep- 
tion the  cardiac  valves  were  normal.  The  muscular  tissue 
of  the  heart  was  soft,  and  tore  easily.  A  few  spots  of  fatty 
degeneration  existed  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  aorta 
just  above  the  semilunar  valves,  and  a  slender  clot  of  fibrin 
was  found  in  the  aorta,  where  it  was  divided,  about  two 
inches  from  these  valves,  for  the  removal  of  the  heart. 

"On  the  right  side  slight  pleuritic  adhesions  existed  be- 
tween the  convex  surface  of  the  lower  lobe  of  the  lung 
and  the  costal  pleura,  and  firm  adhesions  between  the  an- 
terior edge  of  the  lower  lobe,  the  pericardium,  and  the 
diaphragm.  The  right  lung  weighed  thirty-two  ounces. 
The  posterior  part  of  the  fissure  between  its  upper  and 
lower  lobes  was  congenitally  incomplete.  The  lower  lobe 
of  the  right  lung  was  hypostatically  congested,  and  con- 
siderable portions,  especially  toward  its  base,  were  the 
seat  of  broncho  pneumonia.  The  bronchial  tubes  con- 
tained a  considerable  quantity  of  stringy  muco-pus;  their 
mucous  surface  was  reddened  by  catarrhal  bronchitis.  The 
lung-tissue  was  oedematous,*  but  contained  no  abscesses 
or  infarctions. 

klOn  the  left  side  the  lower  lobe  of  the  lung  was  bound 
behind  to  the  costal  pleura,  above  to  the  upper  lobe,  and 
below  to  the  diaphragm,  by  pretty  firm  pleuritic  adhe- 
sions. The  left  lung  weighed  twenty-seven  ounces.  The 
condition  of  the  bronchial  tubes  and  of  the  lung  tissue 
was  very  nearly  the  same  as  on  the  right  side,  the  chief 
difference  being  that  the  area  of  the  broncho  pneumonia 
in  the  lower  lobe  was  much  less  extensive  in  the  left  lung 
than  in  the  right.  In  the  lateral  part  of  the  lower  lobe  of 
the  left  lung,  and  about  an  inch  from  its  pleural  surface, 
there  was  a  group  of  four  minute  areas  of  gray  hepatiza- 
tion, each  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  There 
were  no  infarctions  and  no  abscesses  in  any  part  of  the 
lung  tissue. 

"The  surgeons  assisting  at  the  autopsy  were  unanimously 
of  the  opinion  that,  on  reviewing  the  history  of  the  case 
in  connection  with  the  autopsy,  it  is  quite  evident  that 

*A  part,  at  least,  of  this  condition  was  doubtless  due  to  the  extravasation 
of  the  injecting  fluid  used  by  the  embalmer. 
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the  different  suppurating  surfaces,  and  especially  the  frac- 
tured spougy  tissue  of  the  vertebra,  furnish  a  sufficient  ex- 
planation of  the  septic  conditions  which  existed  during  life. 
"About  an  hour  after  the  post-mortem  examination 
was  completed,  the  physicians  named  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  report  assembled  for  further  consultation  in 
an  adjoining  cottage;  a  brief  outline  of  the  results  of  the 
post-mortem  examinations  was  drawn  up,  signed  by  all 
the  physicians,  and  handed  up  to  Secretary  J.  Stanley 
Brown,  who  was  requested  to  furnish  copies  lo  the  news- 
papers. D.  W.  Bliss.  J.  J.  Woodward.  D.  S.  Lamb. 
J.  R  Barnes.    Robert  Reyburn." 


Action  of  Coffee  and  Sugar  on  the  Stomach. — In  a 
paper  presented  to  the  Societe  de  Biologie  (R<.v.  Med.\ 
M,  Leven  states  that  coffee,  so  far,  as  is  often  supposed, 
from  accelerating  the  digestive  process  of  the  stomach, 
rather  tends  to  impede  this.  When  thirty  grammes  of 
coffee,  diluted  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  water,  is  given 
to  a  dog,  which  is  killed  five  hours  and  a  half  afterward, 
the  stomach  is  found  pale,  its  mucous  surtace  being 
anaemic,  and  the  vessels  of  its  external  membrane  con- 
tracted. The  whole  organ  exhibits  a  marked  appearance 
of  anaemia.  Coffee  thus  determining  anaemia  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  preventing  rather  than  favoring  vascular 
congestion,  and  opposing  rather  than  facilitating  the  se- 
cretion of  gastric  juice,  how  comes  it  that  the  sense  of 
comfort  is  procured  for  so  many  people  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  take  coffee  after  a  meal?  A  repast,  in  fact,  pro- 
duces, in  those  whose  digestion  is  torpid,  a  heaviness  of 
the  intellectual  faculties,  and  embarrassment  of  the  power 
of  thinking;  and  these  effects,  and  the  disturbance  of  the 
head,  are  promptly  dissipated  by  the  stimulant  effect 
which  the  coffee  produces  on  the  nervous  centers,  as  shown 
by  experiments  with  casein.  Coffee  and  tea,  when  taken 
in  excess,  are  a  frequent  cause  of  dyspepsia,  for  the  anaemic 
condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  being  periodically  re- 
newed, a  permanent  state  of  congestion  is  at  last  pro- 
duced, which  constitutes  dyspepsia.  Sugar,  which  with 
many  doctors  has  a  bad  reputation,  is  an  excellent  aliment, 
which  assists  digestion,  and  should  not  be  proscribed  in 
dyspepsia.  By  experiment,  digestion  of  meat  is  found  to 
take  place  much  more  completely  when  sugar  is  added. 
Coffee  exerts  both  a  local  and  general  action,  operating 
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locally,  by  means  of  its  tannin,  by  diminishing  the  caliber 
of  the  vessels,  but  acting  on  the  general  economy  by  ex- 
citing the  nervous  centers  and  the  muscular  system.  It 
renders  digestion  slower,  and  is  only  of  good  effect  by 
relieving  the  feeling  of  torpor  after  meals.  Its  injurious 
action  on  digestion  may  be  corrected  by  adding  sugar,  so 
as  to  counterbalance  its  effects  on  the  mucous  membrane. 
This  adding  sugar  to  coffee  is  not  only  a  pleasaut  prac- 
tice, but  one  contributing  to  digestion. 

Leprosy  in  China. — Leprosy  exists  among  the  Chinese 
to  a  greater  extent  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  dreaded  of  diseases  in  China.  There  is  a  cur- 
rent belief  there,  that  if  a  person  afflicted  with  it  can  kill 
a  young  girl  and  eat  her  heart,  the  evidences  of  the  dis- 
ease will  not  appear  in  the  face,  and  that  he  can  thus  es- 
cape being  known  as  a  leper.  This  notion  has  probably 
been  the  cause  of  many  murders.  The  leper's  demand  for 
alms  is  seldom  refused,  most  Chinamen  dreading  the  vic- 
tim of  this  loathsome  affection,  and  fearing  that,  if  denied 
assistance,  he  may  in  some  way  infect  them  with  his  lep- 
rosy, as,  for  instance,  by  tainting  their  food. 


Prof.  John  E.  Crowe,  M.  D.,  one  of  the  most  popular 
teachers  and  practitioners  of  medicine  in  Louisville,  died 
suddenly  in  the  office  of  Prof.  Coomes,  on  the  —  of  Sep- 
tember, 1881.  Dr.  Crowe  had  suffered  with  an  affection  of 
the  throat  for  several  weeks,  but  had  not  considered  it  a 
matter  of  any  serious  moment  until  within  a  few  hours  of 
his  death.  The  fact  that  he  was  engaged  actively  in 
practice  up  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  makes  it  extremely 
probable  he  died  of  either  apoplexy,  or  some  unrecognized 
cardiac  lesion.  We  hope  to  be  able  soon  to  present  our 
readers  with  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  him. 


The  North  American  Review,  for  November,  has  just 
been  received.  The  contents  are:  "Presidential  Inability," 
Lyman  Trumbull,  Judge  Thos.  M.  Cooley,  Benj.  F.  Butler 
and  Prof.  Theodore  W.  Dwight;  "England's  Hereditary 
Republic,"  by  the  Marquis  of  Blandtord;  ''The  Appoint- 
ing Power,"  by  Senator  Geo.  F.  Hoar;  "The  Christian 
Religion— Part  II.,"  by  Rob't  G.  Ingersoll. 

There  is  no  magazine  of  higher  standing  published 
than  this  one.     It  is  now  in  its  sixty-seventh  year. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich., 

MANUFACTURING  CHEMISTS. 


Fluid  Extracts. 


We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  fluid  extracts, 
both  officinal  and  non-officinal,  quaking  a  spe- 
cialty ot  the  newer  additions  to  the  materia 
medica.  By  our  process,  we,  as  fully  as  is  pos- 
sible, exhaust  the  medicinal  principles  of  the 
drug.  By  the  strictest  care  taken  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  erode  material,  and  the  most  ap- 
proved process  of  manufacture,  operated  by  the 
highest  skill,  we  succeed  in  producing  fluid 
extracts  which  are  unexcelled  and  rarely  equal- 
ed for  fullness  and  constancy  of  strength. 


Sugar-Coated  Pills, 

OVIFORM  AND  ROUND. 

Our  pills  are  made  entirely  by  hand,  from 
the  purest  materials,  and  are  sugar-coated  by 
a  method  avoiding  t"e  UK  Ol  heal  above  90°  F., 
without  impairing  either  tui-ir  efficacy  or  sol- 
ubility. 

For  ratability,  regularity  of  shape  and  beauty 
of  finish  they  are  eve  tiled  by  none. 

They  are coattd  wh<!i-  IhetnaM  n  t/etsofi,naA 
will  reman  in  eame  condition  far  year*. 

Special  formula;  mile  and  coated  to  order, 
when  desired,  in  lots  of  3,000  or  upwards. 


Medicated  Lozenges. 

Lozenges  are  of  use  in  pharyngeal  troubles  i 
that  yield  to  ordinary  med  cation.     By  being 
slowlydissolved,  the  medicament  they  contain   [ 
is  brought  into  contact  with  the  diseased  mu- 
cous membranes,  and  hence  a  beneficial  influ-  I 
ence,  local  as  well  as  general,  is  exerted.    In   i 
this  respect  they  are  of  inestimable  vaiue  to  ! 
public  speakers,  teachers,  singers,  etc.,  as  they 
are  handy  to  carry  about  the  person.     In  cer-   I 
tain  diseases  of  children,  in  worms,  dyspepsia, 
and  in  cases  wheie  it  is  desirable  to  carry  the 
remedy  about  the  person  (as  with  travelers),   j 
the  lozenge  is  a  uselul  form  for  a  medicament.   ! 
We  mauuiaciure  fifty  formulae. 

Special  Jorniulse  made  to  order  of  any  desired   \ 
size,  shape,  color  or  flavor,  when  ordered  in 
quantities  of  three  pounds  or  more. 


Elixirs, Wines  and  Syrups. 


We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  pharma- 
cists to  our  preparations  embraced  under  thil 
head 

Prepared  with  all  the  improvements  which 
long  practical  expeiici  ce  it  d  h  gh  medical  au- 
thority can  suggtst,  we  offer  them  as  combin- 
ing with  therapeutical  value,  agreeableueas  of 
taste,  and  elegance  in  appearance. 

We  put  litem  up  ii  pounds,  1m  J  gallant  and 
df  mi  Johns. 

N.  B. — When  ordered  simply  in  "bulk," 
these  articles  will  be  sent  in  half-gallon  bottles. 
If  desired  in  four-ounce,  one  or  five  pound 
bottles,  or  in  dein.jobus,  please  specify. 


SPECIALTIES  AND  SUNDRIES. 


Caicara  Cordial. 

Sanguis  Bovinus  Exsiccatus. 

Liquor  Ergotae  Purificatus. 

Chior-Anodyne. 

Empty  Capsules. 

Lactated  Pt-psine. 

Saccharated  Pepsine. 

Pure  Concentrated  Pepsine. 

Paucreatine. 

New  Remedies. 

Acid,  Hydrobromic  Solution. 

Acid,  Salicylic  Pure. 

Berberina  Hydrochlorate  (Hy- 

drastin  Mur.). 
Berberina  Phosphate  (Hydrai- 

tin  Phospnate). 


Choleate  Sodium. 

Chein  Pure  Chloroform. 

Chaulmoogra  Oil. 

Chrysonhauic  Acid. 

Crude  Petroleum  Mass. 

Dialyzed  Iron. 

Distilled  Ext.  Witch  Hazel. 

Dr.  Warbutg's  Tincture 

Ethydene  Dichloride. 

Elixir  Salicylic  Acid. 

Extract  Mait. 

Glycerated  Dialyzed  Iron. 

Omjun  Balsam. 

Hydrastis  (White  Alkaloid  of 

Golden  Seal). 
Menthol. 


Monobromated  Camphor. 

Nitrite  Amy. 

Nitrite  Auiyl  Pearls. 

Picra'e  Ammonium. 

Pepsine  Liquid  Co'  centrated. 

Pepsine  and  Lactc-Phos.  Lime 
Lozenges. 

Pure  Cold  Refined  White  Nor- 
wegian Cod  Liver  Oil. 

Quinine  Elixir. 

t>olutiuu  Sclerotic  Acid. 

Sulplvi-Carbolate  Sodium. 

Syrup  Iodide  Iron. 

Yeiba  Santa  Lozenges, 

Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 


CONCENTRATIONS. 


Our  list  of  Concentrations  comprises  the  proximate  medicinal  principles  of  the  several  plants 
named,  either  combined  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  consisting  of  two  or  more  constituents,  or 
isolated  in  the  form  of  a  powdered  alkaloid  or  resinoid.  These  are  ■  very  eligible  form  in  which 
to  administer  uiedicine3,  and  are  highly  prized  by  many.    Put  up  in  ounce  bottles  and  bulk. 


For  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price  List  of  above,  send  to 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Ill:  IWItTH't'l.Alt  TO  OET  Tilt:  GMU1ME 

Kidder's    Saccharated    Pepsine. 

TAKE   \<»  OTIIKK. 

OUB  PEPSIN]    is  HOT  SOLD  IN  BULK  ;  the  only  way  fan  can  get  the  genuine  is  in  original  package*, 

as  follows: 

ONLY  STYLES  OP  K1HDI  B*6  B  VO  II  \ RATED  PEP8INE. 
One  ounce,  four  ounce  and  *•  i k 1 1  r  ounce  oblong  white  flint  guua  bottles,  with  our  name  (Kidder  &  Laird; 
blown  in  the  bottle,  and  elxtei  II  having  on  tin-in  om  nn-tuiiic- r-ap»  and  la- 

bels.   THESE  ONLY  STYLES,  THE  GENUINE,  axe  sold  at  8  unce,  in  quantities  less  than  a 

pound,  and  j !  50  by  tin-  pound. 

CALIFOBN]  l.  -.ivan,  Ind.,  July  11th,  1878. 

Sam  Francisco,  Cal.,  Sej)t.  13th,  1878.      EIDDEB  &  LAIRH 
EIDDEB  &  LAIBD ;  Gentlemen— 1   have  prescribed   your  Saccharated 

Gentlemen — 1  have  used  Kidder's  Saccharated  Pepsine,  and  recommended  it  to  several  physicians, 
Pepsine  In  my  own  family  with  the  most  satisfactory  who  have  used  it  and  pronounce  ii  a  first-class  article. 
results,  and  consider  it  or.e  of  the  best  preparations  Respectfully  yours,  11.  MALOTT,  M.  D. 

of  the  kind  manufactured.     Youn   etc  .  

JAMES  G.  STEELE,  Cliemisl.  Waterman,  Ind  ,.luly  19th,  1878. 

EIDDEB  &  LAIRD 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  1st,  1878.  Gentlemen — I  have  ascertained  from  three  doctors 

KIDDER  &  LAIBD  :  in  my  neiguborhood  that  your  Kidder's  Saccharated 

Gentlemen — We  find  it  very  sattsfactoiy,  and  will  Pepsine  is  a  better  article  than  some  of  the  more  ex- 
always  purchase  vour  brand  hereafter.     Yours,  etc  ,  pensive  preparations.         Yours,  etc., 

LAFORE  &  KAHN.  OLIVER  LA  TOURETTE. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  July  15th,  1878. 
KIDDER  &  LAIBD: 

Gentlemen — The  physicians  have  used  it  in  pre- 
scriptions, and  t liii: k.  it  a  valuable  preparation,  and  as 
good  as  they  ever  saw,  and  will  give  it  the  preference 
in  their  practice.  1  have  been  using  iiawley's  lor 
the  last  five  or  six  years.     Yours,  etc., 

W.  &  E.  SHELTON. 


Willington,  Conn.,  Sept.  29th,  1877. 
KIDDER  &  LAIBD: 

Gents — Your  elegant  preparation  of  Pepsine  has 
been  received.  I  think  it  superior  to  any  that  I  have 
ever  used  in  my  practice.    Yours,  etc., 

W.  L.  KELSEY,  M.  D. 


LOUISIANA. 
Delhi,  Richmond  Park,  La,,  March  20th,  1878. 
KIDDEB4  LAIBD: 

Gents — When  in  need  of  Pepsiue  will  always  order 
Kidder's  in  preference  to  all  others,  as  1  like  it  best. 
Yours  very  respectfully,  E.  W.  THOMSON. 

Mansfield,  La.,  Jan.  31st,  1878. 
KIDDER  &  LAIRD: 

Gents — I  kDow  it  to  be  an  excellent  remedy,  and 
shall  in  future  keep  it  always  on  hand,  both  for  my 
practice  and  myself.        Yours  respectfully, 

R.  T.  GIBUS,  M.  D. 


ILLINOIS 
Edgkwoqd,  111.,  July  Uth,  1S78.     j 
KIDDER  &  LAIBD: 

Gentlemen— I  find  Kidder's  Saccharated  Pepsine  a 
finearncle  and  very  effective  in  conjunction  with 
other  treatments  in  cases  ot  cholera  infantum  ;  would 
recommend  it  highly  in  such  cases.     Yours,  etc., 
JOSEPH  HALL,  M.  D. 

Millstadt,  III.,  June  25th,  1878. 
KIDDER  A  LAIBD: 

Gentlemen— 1   have  adopted  the  use  of  Kidder's 
Saccharated  Pepsine  in  preference  to  any  other.     Itj 
has  proved  satisfactory  in  every  respect.  Yours,  etc., 
P.  H.  KRIixG. 

Stanton,  III  ,  July  30th,  1878. 
KIDDER  &  LAIRD: 

Gentlemen — Please  send  me  one  pound  of  Kidder's 
Saccharated  Pepsine  This  makes  two  and  thiee- 
quartei  pounds.  I  have  used  it  mostly  in  preacrip- 
t  ons,  and  prescribed  it  in  my  practice,  and  find  it  a] 
leliable  article.  You  is,  etc  , 

GEOBGE  BLEY,  M.  D. 

Stone  Creek,  III.,  June  15th,  1878. 
EIDDEB  &  LAIBD: 

Gentlein  sn— I  gave  forty  grains,  in  ten-grain  doses, 
and  it  acted  like  a  charm  ;  shall  use  no  other. 

Yours,  etc  ,  L.  I10B1E,  M.  D. 


MARYLAND. 

Annapolis,  June  2oth,  1S78. 
KIDDER  &  LAIRD 

Gentlemen — Since  the  reception  of  your  sample  of 
Kidder's  Saccharated  Pepsine  we  have* used  no  other. 
We  consider  it  a  first-class  preparation.  We  have 
never  heard  anything  to  the  contrary  We  shall  con- 
tinue to  dispense  it  unless  well-founded  objections 
are  made,  which  we  do  not  fear.  We  purchase  from 
Messrs.  Thomseu  &  Mmh.        Yours,  etc., 

J.  F.  PERKINS  &BRO. 

Baltimore,  June  19th,  1878. 
KIDDER  &  LAIRD. 

Gentlemen — lam  using  Kidder's  Saccharated  Pep- 
sine with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction.  I  tested  it  with 
Scheffer's,  and  could  not  detect  the  least  diffeience, 
and,  in  consequence,  have  had  a  number  of  pounds 
of  yours,  purchased  from  Thomseu  A  Muth. 

Yours,  etc-  ,  ISAAC  B.  BEAM. 

Baltimore.  June  19th,  1878. 
EIDDEB &  LAIRD: 

Gentlemen — Your  Kidder's  Saccharated   Pepsine 
appears  to  be  all  you  claim  for  it.    I  have  not  bought 
a  grain  elsewhere  since  I  commenced  using  vours. 
Yours,  etc,  C.  A.  GOSNELL. 


Wellington,  111  ,  March  2d,  1878. 
EIDDEB  &  LAIBD : 

Gentlemen— I  shall  be  glad  to  avail  myseli  of  an-  KIDDER  &  LAIRD: 
other  suppl]  when  •  eeded.   I  have  tested  it,  and  find       Gentlemen— Have  used  Kidder's  Saccharated  Pep- 


Balitmork,  Md.,  June  20th,  1978 
KIDDER  &  LAIRD: 

Gentlemen— Your  Kidder's  Saccharated  Pepsine 
has  given  good  satisfaction.  It  is  all  you  claim  for 
it.     Will  hereafter  use  none  but  Kidder's. 

Yours,  etc.,  A.  C.  H  U  ill  WELKER. 

181  Lexington  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


it  fullv  up  to  vour  represenUti" 

Yours  respect  fully,  DAN  1  EL  WESTON. 


sine  for  the  past  year  with  entire  satisfaction.  I  use 
no  other  except  specially  prescribed.  I  obtain  my 
supply  from  Messrs.  W.  H.  Brown  &  Bro.,  or  Messrs. 
Thomsen  &  Muth,  Baltimore. 

Yours,  etc  ,  H.  C.  MOORE,  M.  D. 


INDIANA. 

.  :  BTON,  IND.,  Julv  Sth,  1878. 
EIDDEB &  LAIRD 

Gentlemen— I  have  given   your  Kidder's  Sacchar-  Baltimore,  June  21st,  1878. 

ated   Pepsine   my   careful   attention,  and  find    it   a  KIDDER  &  LAIRD : 

splendid  preparation.     I  can  recommend  It  in  mj  (ientlemen — I   have   used   Kidder's   Saccharated 

practice  on  account  of  its  good  qualities  Pepeine     along^^e     Schefler's,    Boudauit's,     and 

,  etc.,                            B.  U.  LOOP.  otbera,  as  ordeied,  aud  have  no  reason  to  believe 

yonrs  below  the  staudard. 

DJDIANAPOLI8,  Ind.,  July  12th,  187S.  Yours,  etc.,              JOHN  SCHWARTZ. 

KIDDER*  LAIRD:  

Gentlemen— Have    given    Kidder's    Saccharated)  Cumberland,  Md,  Jan.  2lst,  1S78. 

Pepsiue  in  a  number  oi  cases  ol  dyspepsia;  also  given  KIDDER  &  LAIBD  : 

it  to  the  phyaiciani  in   this  locality,  who  were  well  Dear  Sits — Kidder's    Saccharated    Pepsine    meets 

pleased  with  the  superior  quality  of  it.  every  want  of  the  physicians  here. 

Yours,  etc.,                S  J.  HILLMAN,  M.  D.  Very  truly,               J.  F.  ZACHARIAS. 
Samples  and  Circulars  sent  to  Druggists  or  Physicians  on  application  to 

KIDDER  &  LAIRD,  83  John  Street,  New  York. 

iOU  HALE  A1   .kUL  WHOLESALE  AM>  RETAIL  DUIUGU1H. 


For  Consumption  and  Wasting  Diseases. 

HYDROLEINE 

Has  been  proved  of  the  highest  value  in  CONSUMPTION|and  all  WASTWG  DIS- 
EASES, invariably  producing  Immediate  Increase  in  FLESH  and  WEIGHT. 


FORMULA     OF     HYDROLEINE. 

Each  dose  of  two  teaspoonsful,  equal  to  120  drops,  contains : 

PnrcOil SO  m.  (drops).  I  Korin 1-3    grains. 

Distilled  Water 35  '•  Korie  Acid 1-4  *' 

Soluble  Pancreatiu,5  grains.         |  Ifj -ocliolic  Acid 1-20        '• 

Doss  —Two  teaspoonsful  alone,  or  mixed  with  twice  the  quantity  of  soft  water,  to  be  taken  thrice  ilailr  with  meala 


The  principles  upon  which  this  discovery  is  based  have  been  described  in  a  trea- 
tise on  "The  Digestion  and  Assimilation  of  Fata  in  the  Human  Body"  by  H.  C  Hart- 
lett,  Ph.  D.,  F.  C.  S.,  and  the  experiments  which  were  made,  together  with  cases 
illustrating  the  effect  of  Hydra' ed  Oil  in  practice,  are  concisely  stated  in  a  treatise 
on  "Consumption  and  Wasting  Diseases,"  by  G.  Overend  Brewry,  M.  D. 

In  these  treatises  the  Chemistry  and  Physiology  of  the  Digestion  of  the  Fats 
and  Oils  is  made  clear,  not  only  by  the  description  of  a  large  number  of  experiments 
scientifically  conducted,  but  by  cases  in  which  the  deductions  are  most  fully  born* 
out  by  the  results 

J&°Copies  of  these  valuable  works  will  be  sent  free  on  application. 

Hydrated  Oil  Hydroleine,  Water  and  Oil, 

May  be  described  as  partially  digested  oil,  which  will  nourish  and  produce  increase 
in  weight  in  those  cases  where  oils  or  fats,  not  so  treated,  are  difficult  or  impossible 
to  digest.  In  Consumption  and  other  Wasting  Diseases  the  most  prominent 
symptom  is  emaciation,  of  which  the  first  is  the  starvation  of  the  fatty  tissues  of  the 
body,  including  the  brain  and  nerves.  This  tendency  to  emaciition  and  loss  of 
weight  is  arrested  by  the  regular  use  of  HYDROLEINE,  which  may  be  discontin- 
ued when  the  usual  average  weight  has  b*>en  permanently  regained. 

The  ordinary  so-called  emulisons  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  other  fats,  whether  pan- 
creatiztd  or  not,  merely  remain  in  the  form  of  a  coarse  mechanical  mixture  lor  a 
short  time  after  agitation.  The  digestion  of  oil,  having  in  no  sense  been  artificially 
produced,  still  devolves  upon  those  functional  powers,  the  deficiency  of  which  is  the 
most  prominent  symptom  in  these  cases. 

HYDROLEINE  is  not  a  patent  medicine  or  a  secret  preparation;  the  formula 
is  on  every  bottle.  Can  be  taken  by  the  most  delicate  stomach  ;  is  immediately  as- 
similated. 

The  permanence  and  perfection  of  the  emulsion,  and  the  extreme  solubility  of 
the  HYDRATED  OIL,  solely  prepared  and  sold  by  us  under  the  name  of  HYDRO- 
LEINE, is  shown  by  its  retaining  its  creamlike  condition  as  long  a<  the  purest 
Cod  Liver  Oil  will  retain  its  sweetness.  Unlike  the  preparations  mentioned,  or 
simple  Cod  Liver  Oil,  it  produces  no  unpleasant  eructation  or  sense  of  nausea,  and 
should  be  taken  in  such  very  much  smaller  doses,  according  to  the  directions,  as 
will  insure  its  complete  assimilation;  this,  at  the  same  time,  renders  its  use  eco- 
nomical in  the  highest  degree. 

To  brain- workers  of  all  classes,  Hydrated  Oil  is  invaluable,  supplying,  as  it 
does,  the  true  brain  food.  Economical  in  use;  certain  in  result.  Tonic;  digestiva 
and  highly  nutritive. 

KTTVUy  Principle  for  the  Assimilation  of  FAT 

WILLIAM  F.  KIDDER,  Agent  for  the  United  States. 

Depot.    83    Joan    Street,  -  -  -  NEW    YORK- 


CINCHONIA 

Alkaloid.  Mixture. 

AN  EFFICIENT  ANTIPERIODIO. 

Costing  Less  than  One-Sixth  the  Price  of  Quinia. 


The  continued  use  of  this  Alkaloid  and  the  Mixture  by  those  who  have 
become  familiar  with  their  merits  induces  us  to  call  the  attention  of  Physi- 
cians, who  desire  to  use  a  cheap  antiperiodic,  to  the  articles. 

We  have  received  a  large  number  of  testimonials  to  the  efficacy  of  these 
preparations,  and  will  take  pleasure  in  forwarding  copies  to  all  physicians 
who  may  apply  for  them. 

Powers  6c  Weightman, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


To  the  Medical  Profession. 


We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  TR  OPIC-FR  TJIT  LAX  A  Tl  YE,  a  care- 
fully compounded  medicated  fruit  confection,  which  has  been  brought  to  a  high 
state  of  perfection  after  much  research  and  experiment. 

Tropic-Fruit  Laxative  is  a  preparation  of  the  premier  class,  and  may  be 
used  in  all  ca=es  that  need  the  aid  of  a  mild  and  safe  laxative  medicine.  Its  abso- 
lute freedom  from  mineral  or  any  irritating  substance,  coupled  with  that  rare  merit 
which  at  once  distinguishes  it  from  commonplace  remedies,  are  characteristics  which 
commend  it  at  once  to  popular  favor. 

Ladies  and  children,  and  those  who  dislike  taking  pills  and  nauseous  medicines 
to  secure  cathartic  action,  are  especially  pleased  with  its  agreeable  qualities. 

Many  prominent  physicians,  aware  of  its  genuine  merits,  sanction  its  use,  and  are 
in  the  habit  of  prescribing  it  in  their  practice;  it  has,  therefore,  become  a  popular 
medicine,  and  especially  so  in  those  sections  of  the  country  where  it  is  best  known. 

If  you  will  kindly  consent  to  give  Tropic-Fruit  Laxative  a  trial,  we  will 
be  pieased  to  mail  you  a  sample  box  on  application.     Yours  sincerely, 

J.  E.  HETHERINGTON,  36  Park  Place,  New  York. 

Tropic-Fruit  Laxative  is  put  up  in  bronzed  tin  boxes,  containing  one  dozen  Loz- 
enges, and  retails  at  GO  cents;  small  boxes,  containing  four  Lozenges,  25  cents. 

PRICES  TO  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION  TEE  SAME  AS  TO  DRUG- 
GISTS AND  CHEMISTS.      WHOLESALED  BY  THE  DRUG  TRADE. 


Kirkwood's  Inhaler. 


This  is  the  only  complete,  reliable  and  effective  inhaler 
in  use,  arranged  for  the  direct  application  of  Muriate  of 
Ammonia  and  other  remedial  agents  in  the  state  of  vapor 
to  the  diseased  parts  of  the  air  passages  in  the  treatment  of 
catarrh  and  diseases  of  the  throat  and  lungs.  No  heat  or 
warm  liquids  required  in  its  u.^e. 

It  is  entirely  different  from  the  various  frail,  cheap  in- 
struments that  have  been  introduced. 

KIRKWOOD'S  INHALER  is  accompanied  by  testi-  | 
monials  of  the  highest  professional  character,  together  with  . 
•arefully  prepared  formulas  for  use. 

Retail  Price,  complete,  $5.00;  Small  size,  82.60. 
A  liberal  discount  allowed  to  the  trade  and  profession. 

For  descriptive  pamphlets,  or  other  information,  address 

E.  FOUGERA  &;  CO., 

30  North  Wiliam  Street,  New  York. 


'xaaaExi  i  _.-  ' 


DOCTOR    RABUTEAU'S 
Dragees,  Elixir  and  Syrup  of  Iron. 

The  numerous  experiments  made  by  the  most  distinguished  practitioners  ol  our  days 
in  France  and  America  have  demonstrated  that  Or  Rabuteau's  preparations  of  Iron  are 
superior  to  a!i  other  chalybea  <   .  Ex- 

haustion, Convalescence.  Weakness  of  ill  diseases  caused  bv  a  deterioration 

of  the  blood. 

Dr.  Rabuteau's  Dragees  .  sugar  coated  pills)  do  not  blacken  the  teeth,  and  are  assimi- 
lated by  the  most  delicate  stomachs  without  muring  constipation.  Dose,  2  morning 
and  evening,  at  meal  time. 

Dr.  Rabuteau's  Elixir  is  especially  adapted  to  weak  persons,  whose  digestive  func- 
tions need  strengthening  or  stimulating. 

Dr.  Rabuteau's  Syrup  is  especially  prepared  for  children,  who  take  it  readily  because 
of  its  agreeah 

Pre,"  EN  A  CJ.,  Pharmacists,   Paris. 


Blancard's  Pills 

OF  UNCHANGEABLE  IODIDE  OF  IRON.  * 

Blancard's  Pills  of  Iodide  of  Iron  are  bo  scrupulously  prepared,  and  bo  well  made 
that  none  other  ha\e  acquired  a  so  well  deservi  d  favor  among  physicians  and  pharmaceu- 
tists. Each  pill,  containing  "no  grain  of  covered  with  finely  pul- 
verised iron,  and  covered  with  balsam  of  toln.  Dose,  two  to  six  piUs  a  day.  The  ppnnino 
have  .!  al  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  cork,  and  ;i  trreen  Inhel  on  the 
wrapper,  bearing  —  * 
the  fae-simile  of  jgf/f  Q< 
the  signature  of      tfSiCtffl &2/&&^       PharmaeU  >.,  No.  40  Rue  Bontyxtr/- ,  PirrU. 


without  which  none  aro  pennine. 


BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 


E.  SCHEFFER, 

LOUISTILLE,   KI-Y-., 

Manufactures,  by  his  Improved  Method, 

SACCHARATED     FEFSI1X, 

Which  has  preven  its  superiority  over  other  Pepsins  by  its  greater  strength,  it* 
stability  and  uniformity,  and  by  its  almost  entire  tastelessness. 

DRY  PEPSIN,  CONCENTRATED, 

Of  which  one  grain  digests  150  grains  of  coagulated  albumen.    Particularly  recom- 
mended to  manufacturers. 


Premiums  were  awarded  to  the  above  preparations  atthe 

INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION  AT  VIENNA,  1873, 

AND    THE 

CENTENNIAL  EXPOSITION  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 


R.  A.  ROBINSON  &  CO., 

LOUISVILLE,  KY., 


IB.  IKHBITIE3I  &CO/S 

Pare  Concentrated  Medicines, 

CONCENTRATED  TINCTURES,  Etc. 

The  powders  are  put  up  in  bottle?  of  one  ounce,  avoirdupois,  and  securely  sealed 
to  protect  them  from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 

CONCENTRATED  TINCTURES. 

Prepared  byre-dissolving  the  "active  principles"  in  alcohol  in  definite  propor- 
tions.    Put  up  in  bottles  of  2ozs.,  8ozs.,  and  lib. 


VACCINE  VIRUS. 

10  Ivory  Points,  Cow-Pox  Virus,  charged  on  both  6ides,       -         $1  60 
1  Crust, -        -        -300 

Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  on  price. 

HAND-BOOK     OF1    PRACTICE. 

Employing  Concentrated  Medicines. 

by  b.  keith,  m.  d. 

Price, Fifty  Cents. 

We  will  furnish  gratis,  on  application,  a  copy  of  our  "Revised  and  Enlarged 
Manual  of  the  Active  Principles  of  Indigknods  and  Foreign  Medicinal 
Plants,"  containing  short  accounts  of  each  preparation,  with  properties,  uses,  doses, 
etc.,  also  Price  List.     Address  all  communications  to 

B.  KEITH  &  CO., 
P.{0.'Box  1759.  No.  41  Liberty  Street,  New  York 
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Samples  sent  free.         a3~Specify  PLANTEN'S  CAPSULES  on  orders._e»       Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

The  Best  of  American  Manufacture. 

PLANTEN'S   CAPSULES 

Known  as  Keliable  nearly  Fifty  Year*. 

Premium  for  "General  Excellence  in  Manufacture." 

H.  PLANTEN  &  SON,         -         -         224  William  Street,  N.  Y. 

HARD  AND  SOFT  CAPSULES 

OIF    ALL    DESCBIPTIOITS. 

EMPTY  CAPSULES  (7  Sixes). 

Adapted  for  administering  quinine  and  other  offensive  or  nauseous  medicine,  free  from  taste  or  smell 
Preventing  irritation  of  mouth  or  throat,  and  injury  to  the  teeth.    100  by  mail,  50  cents. 

DRJEOT^L  (Suppository)  (3  Sizes) 

For  administering  nvdication  in  the  rectum,  are  most  readily  soluble  and  far  superior  to  the  ordin 
ary  Suppositories.     10)  by  mail,  50  cents. 

AVealso  have  Capsules  adapted  for  giving  medicine  to  Horses  or  Cattle,  two  sizes  (Ounce  and 
Half-Ounce),  round  or  pointed  end,  for  liquids  or  solids. 

N   B. — We  make  all  kinds  of  Capsules  to  order. 

New  Articles  and  Capsuling  Private  Formulas  a  specialty. 


SOLE  AGENTS  IN  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE  GREAT  ENGLISH  REMEDY, 

BLAIR'S   GOUT    AND    RHEUMATIC    PILLS. 

WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED. 

NEW  EDITION. 


'WEBSTEfifrf   new 
iDICTIONAQy/jsUPPLEMEHTP1       f  JUllbts&l/  i 

Lai^gest!   Best! 

GET    THE    BEST. 
Over  118,000  Words,  1928  Pages,  3000  Engravings, 

4600  New  Words  and  Meanings, 

including  such  as  have  come  into  use  during  the  past  fifteen  years — many  of  which  have  never  be 
fore  found  a  place  in  any  English  Dictionary. 

ALNO,  CONTAINS  A 

New    Biographical    Dictionary 

Of"    over    9700     NAMES 

of  Noted  Persons,  ancient  and  modern.    Includes  many  now  living.    Gives  Pronunciation,  Nation 
ality,  Profession  and  Date  of  each. 

Published  by  G.  &  C.  MERRIAM,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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BELLEVUE  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

CITY   OF   NEW   YORK. 

SESSION    OP    1881-82. 

At  and  after  the  Session  of  1881-82,  the  College  will  return  to  its  former  requirements  as  regards  fees  an^ 
graduation,  viz  :  those  in  force  before  the  Session  of  1880-81. 

THE  COLLEGIATE  YEAR  in  this  Institution  embraces  the  r<<  ular  Winter  Session,  and  a  Spring 
Session.  THE  REGULAR  SESSION  will  begin  on  Wednesday,  September  21,  1S8I,  acd  end  about  the 
middle  o  March,  1882.  During  this  Session,  in  addition  to  lour  didactic  lectures  on  every  weekday  ex- 
cept Saturday,  two  or  three  hours  are  daily  allotted  to  clinical  instruction.  Attendance  upon  three 
regular  courses  of  lectures  is  required  for  graduation.  THE  SPRING  SESSION  consists  chiefly  of  rec- 
itations from  Text-Rooks.  This  Session  begins  about  the  middle  of  March  and  continues  until  the 
middle  of  June.  During  this  Session,  daily  recitations  in  all  tut  departments  are  held  by  a  corps  of 
Examiners  appointed  by  the  Faculty.  Short,  courses  of  lectures  ate  given  on  special  subjects,  and  regu- 
lar clinics  are  held  iu  the  Hospital  and  in  the  College  building. 


ISAAC  E.  TAVLOR,  M.  D., 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  and  President  of  the  Faculty. 
JAMES  R.  WOOD.  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  FORDYCE  BARKER,  M   D.,  LL.  D. 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Surgery.  Professor  of  Chaical  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Worn  >u 

BENJAMIN  W.  McCREADY,  M.  D., 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  and  Prof,  of  Clinical  Medicine. 
AUSTIN  FLINT,  M.  D.,  A.  A.  SMITH,  M.  D  , 

Professorof  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine      Professor  of  Materia)  Medica  and  Therapeutic?,    n.l 
and  Clinical  Medicine.  Clinical  Medicine. 

W.  H.  VAN  BUHEN,  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  AUSTIN  FLINT,  Jr.,  M.  D., 

Professorof  Principles  and   Practice  of  Surgery,       Professorof  Physiology  and  Physiological  Anatomy. 
Diseases  of  Genito-Urinaiy  System  and  and  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

Clinical  Surgery.  JOSEPH  D.  BRYANT,  M.  D.. 

LEWIS  A.  SAYRE.  M.  D.,  Professor  of  General,   Descriptive   and    Surgical 

Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery  and  Clinical  Anatomy. 

Sur8erv-  R.  OGDEN  DOREMUS,  M.  D.,  LL.D., 

ALEXANDER  B  MOTT,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 

Professo'  of  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery.  EDWARD  G.  JANEWAY  M.  D. 

WILLIAM  T.  LUSK,  M.  D  ,  Professorof  Pathological  Anatomy'and  Histology, 
Professor  of  Obs'etrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Diseases  of  the  Net  vous  System,  and  Clin- 

Children,  and  Clinical  Midwifery.  ical  Medicine. 

PROFESSORS  OF  SPECIAL  DEPARTMENTS,  Etc. 

HENRY  D.  NOYES,  M.  D.,  LEROY  MILTON  YALE,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Opthalmology  and  Otology.  Lecturer  Adjunct  on  Orthopedic  Surgery 

™    •     iJi>  L,EWIS  ^>'I.TH'  M-,D,7.  .,,  BEVERLY  ROBINSON,  M  D., 

Clinical  Professor  of  Disuses  of  Children.  Lecturer  on  Clinical  Medicine. 
EDWARD  L.  KEYES,  M.  D., 

Professor  of    Dermatoiogy,  and  Adjunct  to  the  FRANK  II.  BOSWORTH.  M.  D., 

Chair  of  Principles  of  Surgery.  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  the  Throat. 

JOHN  P.  GRAY,  M.  D.,  LL  D.,  CHARLES  A.  DOREMUS,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Psychological  Medicine  and  Medical  |   Lecturer  on  Practical  Chemistry  and  Toxicology, 

Jurisprudence  an(l  Adjunct  to  the  Cha  r  of  Chemistry  and 

ERSKINE  MA>ON.  M.  D.,  Toxicology 

Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery.  FREDERICK  S.  DENNIS,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  8.,  • 

JOSEPH  W.  HOWE.  M.  D.,  WILLIAM  H.  WELCH.  M.  D., 

Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery.  Demonstrators  of  Anatomy. 

FACtTETT  FOR  THE  SPRING  SESNION. 

FREDERICK  A.  CASTLE,  M.  D.,  T.  HERRING  BURCHARD,  M.  D., 

Lecturer  on  Pharmacology.  Lecturer  on  Surgical  Emergencies. 

WILLIAM  H.  WELCH.  M.  D.,  ANDREW  R.  ROBINSON,  M.D.,  LR.CP.  &8., 

Lecturer  on  Pathological  Histology.  Edin.,  Lecturer  on  Normal  Histology. 

CHARLES  A.  DOREMUS,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  CHARLES  S.  BULL,  M.  D., 

Lecturer  on  Auim.il  <  hemistry.  Lecturer  on  Ophthalmology  and  Otology. 

I  1.9 .S  FOR  THE  REGULAR  SESSION. 

Fees  for  Tickets  to  .11  the  Lectures,  Clinical  and  Didactic $140  00 

Fees  fjr  Students  who  have  attended  two  full  courses  at  other  Med'cal  Colleges,)  ^  qq 

and  for  (Graduates  of  less  than  three  years'  standing  at  other  Medical  Colleges/ ' 

Matriculation  Fee 5  n° 

Dissection  Fee  (including  material  for  dissection) 10  00 

Graduation  Fee M  °° 

No  Fees  for  Lectures  are  required  of  Graduates  of  three  yeais'  standing,  or  of  tbird-couise  Stu- 
dents who  have  attended  their  second  course  at  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College. 

FEES  FOR  THE  SPRING  SESSION. 

Matriculation  (Ticket  valid  for  the  following  Winter) $  3  00 

Recitations,  Clinics  and  Lectures 85  00 

Dissection  (Ticket  valid  for  tho  fdlowing  Winter). w  °0 

«WFor  the  Annual  Cirou  I  ir  ,md  Catalogue,  giving  lull  Regulations  for  Graduation  an  A  other  infor- 
mation, address  Prot.  AUSTIN  FLINT,  Jr.,  Secretary,  Bellevue  Hospltal4Medical  College, 
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JOHNSTONE'S  IMPROVED 

ADAPTABLE   POROUS   FELT  SPLINTS. 

AHL'S  SPLINT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Limited. 

123  &  125  South  Eleventh  Street.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

THE  ADAPTABLE  POROUS  SPLINTS,  Invented  and  improved  by  W.  II.  Johnston,  have  boon  tested  extCBsifoly  lnbo(h 
Ortl  and  military  practice  fur  a  number  of  yeais.  and  have  been  endorsed  and  recommended  in  !lio  moat  unqualified  manner  by 
the  celebrated  and  distinguished  Surgeons  of  America. 

Their  porosity  i«  n  peculiar  and  a  valuablo  property.  While  the  material  is  firm  and  insoluble,  i'  permits  readily  the  pomagu 
of  air  and  fluids.  60  that,  on  ono  hund,  tho  heat  from  the  inflamed  surfa"c,  the  perspiration,  and  the  morbid  exhalations,  arc  not 
confined,  to  the  detriment  of  tho  patient,  as  is  Vie  case  in  every  oilier  kind  of  splint,  but  pass  off  freely;  and  on  the  other  hand,  lotions 
of  cold  or  warm  water,  medicated  or  not  with  weak  olcohol,  carbolic  acid,  arnica,  tincture,  solutions  of  tho  sulphites,  eta,  can  b» 
constantly  applied  without  disturbing  the  dressings.  This,  it  will  readily  be  seen,  is  a  most  invaluablo  prupeity  when  tho  part*  art 
braised,  lacerated,  filled  with,  extravasatcd  blood,  or  erysipelatous,  and  give  these  splints  a  conspicuous  advantage  over  all  other*. 


From  FRANK  FC.  BAStlLTOlT,  M.  D:,  Professor  of  Fractures  and  Dislocations  In  the  lielletua 
Hospital  Medical  College,  author  of  "A  Treatise  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations."  etc 

Having  examined  carefully  JOHNSTONE'S  IM PROVED  ADAPTABLE  POROUS  FELT  SPLINTS,  I  feel  warranted 
In  JWommending  them  to  the  Profession  as  superior  to  all  other  manufactured  splints  1now  in  use.  They  possess  nil  the  essential 
qualities  of  a  good  splint  having  firmness,  pliability  and  lightness.  FRANK  H   HAMILTON  M.  D 

Prof.  Military  Surgery  and  Fractures  and  Dislocations,  Bellevuo  Hospital  Cot 


From  PjiOF.  D.  HAIFS  AQNEW,  Prof.  Surgery,  University  of  Penna, 

1011  Cuestxct  Streft.  PiiiLADExriru,  February  (W,  187& 
The  Adaptable  Felt  Splints,  formerly  "known  as  those  of  Dr.  AM,  with  the  improvement  now  made  »y  TV.  H.  Johnstone,  which 
them,  in  every  way  superior  to  the  former,  I  regard  as  very  excellent  appliances  in  tho  treatment  of  fractures. 

D.  HAYES  AGNEW, 
.   .,   .  Prof.  Stffjery,  University  of  Pcnmylamia. 

Cuts  illustrating  the  different  Splints  constituting  a  Complete  Set: 

Superior  Forearm  ftsJiui. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  THE  PROFESSION  AND  TRADE. 

impolicy  heretofore  in  the  introduction  of  JOHNSTONE'S  IMPROVED  ADAPTABLE  POROUS  FELT  SPLINTS,  has  heart 
to  confine  the  sales  an!  business  negotiations  directly  to  the  Doctors  themselves,  declining  in  every  case  to  sell  our  goods  through, 
Denier-,;  we  having  assured  the  Profession  generally,  both  through  our  agents  and  catalogues,  that  JOHNSTONE'S  IMPROVED 
Si'^jNTS  c  mid  only  bo  obtained  by  subscription. 

TVe  wi  h  to  announce,  that  owing  to  the  large  demand  for  our  goods  and  the  cvnslant  importunity  on  the  part  of  Surgemi 
everywhere  to  place  our  Splints  on  sale  with  their  Instrument  Dealer  or  Druggist,  to  afford  them  greater  convenience  and  facility  in 
obtaining  tho  pieces  in  duplicate,  we  have  at  last  acceded  to  that  request,  tnd  hereafter  JOHNSTONE'S  CELEBRATED 
FELT  SPLINTS  can  bo  obtained  at  most  dealer*  In  Instruments  and  Drugs  throughout  the  United  Stites,  at  the  tame  prta« 
\*hlch  they  woro  heretofore  sold,  viz: 

A  complete  set.  embracing  fifV  «K>)  pieces- ttcmtij-ftre  for  adults  and  ttcmtu-/Ux!  for  etiOdre»-U  fairly  ($30)  aWtara. 
Extru  or  durtlralc  pteres  can  utu-a'is  »o  obtained  from  your  DB-ILEB.  at  one  dollar  eoxX. 

JOHNSTONE'S  CELEBRATED  SPINAL  JACKET,  for  Curvatures  and  Deformities,  havo  met  with  unparalleled'  success; 
and.  f:i>m  then  merit,  secured  the  unqualified  endorsement  and  ar  probation  of  onr  celebrated  orthopa-dic  specialists,  and  particuhu 
expression  of  gratitude  from  the  patients  who  arc  wearing  them.     For  full  information,  send  for  Descriptive  Circulars. 

Should  your  Instrument  dealer  Jail  to  have  a  supply  of  our  Splints,  and  decline  to  carry  them  In  stock  orders  sent  to  "m 
•all  ttce'ue  prompt  attention. 

AHL'S  SPLINT  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Limited, 

W.  H.  JOHNSTONS.  Manager. 
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THE 

W ASHINGTON  CITY  ROUTE 


The  Shortest,  Quickest,  and  only  Direct  Route  to 

WasUapt     m  w  "*,J 


p» 


ivi 


WITH  DIRECT  CONNECTIONS  FOR 


RICHMOND,  LUCIM,  IDirDK  mi  the  Sntfcnst 

Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  and  the  East. 

TRAVELERS  DESIRING  A 

SPEEDY,  PLEASANT,  AND  COMFORTABLE  TRIP 

Should  remember  that  the 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 

Is  Celebrated  for  its 

Elegant  Coaches,  Splendid  Hotels,  Grand  and  Beautiful  Mountain  and  Valley 
Scenery,  and  the  ma  y  points  of  Historical  Interest  along  its  line. 

[fl^^Fare  will  always  be  as  Low  as  by  any  other  Line. 

Pullman  Fab  Cars  Run  Through  without  Change 

Between  the  Principal 

WESTERN  AND  EASTERN  CITIES. 

For  Through  Tickets,  Baggage  Checks,  Movement  of  Trains,  Sleeping  Car  Accom- 
modations, etc.,  etc.,  apply  at  Ticket  Offices  at  all  Principal  Points. 

NORTH,  SOUTH,  EAST,  or  WEST. 


E.  R.  DORESY,  Z.  M.  COLE, 

Assistant  Gen'l  Ticket  Agent.  General  Ticket  Agent. 


THOS.  P.BARRY, 

Western  Passenger  Agent. 


THOS.  R.  SHARP, 

Master  of  Transportation 
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MASON  LKTBl o,  the  greatest  authority  on  Infant  lMet,  ttitM  it»»«  do* 

majority  of  children  who  die  under  one  year  of  age,  do  eo 

from  the  effects  of  Improper  food,  or  from  the  lm- 

proper  administration  of  the  food. 

H  O  RLICK'SFOO  D. 

A  Concentrated  Extract,  prepared  according  to  the  For- 
mula of  Baron  Liebig,  and,  unlike  other  Foods, 

IS  NOT  FARINACEOUS. 


rfHS  R  Ll c  *> 0  0  D.  * - 

It  Is  acknowledged  by  Physicians  to  be  the  best  Food 

Prof.  J.  Lewis  Smith  Says, 

Speaking  of  HOK LICK'S  FOOD  :  "  Being  carefully  prepared,  according  to  Lle- 
BTg's  Formula,  by  Chemists  fully  competent,  it  possesses  certain  advantages,  such  as  quick 
and  easy  preparation  and  a  pleasant  flavor,  and  is  therefore  highly  esteemed  by  those  who 
have  used  it."  [Page  58  of  the  fourth  edition  of  a  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Child- 
hood. By  J.Lewis  Smith,  M.  D.,  etc.— 18791  Also,  speaking  in  another  place  [page  &47]  of 
artificial  food  for  infants,  especially  those  suffering  from  intestinal  catarrh,  ne  says:  ?'I  prefer 
Liebig's,  especially  HO  Jit  LICK'S  preparation  of  it." 

Report  from  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York. 

In  The  Hospital  Gazette  for  February  6th.  1879  [page  108]  Dr.  E.  Hochheimer  makes  a 
report  from  Bellevue  Hospital  of  a  case  of  Infantile  Paralysis,  which  was  followed  by  an 
exhausting  diarrhoea — Speaking  of  the  treatment,  he  says:  "Her  condition  continued  un- 
changed for  the  next  three  weeks;  she  was  put  upon  a  diet  consisting  principally  of  milk,  bnt 
the  diarrhoea  persisted  in  spite  of  opiates  and  astringents." 

"  Nov.  17th.— Jfilk  was  stopped,  and  she  was  put  upon  a  diet  of  UORLICITS  FOOD;  after 
this  she  began  to  mend,  the  diarrhoea  became  less  and  finally  disappeared ;  the  began  to  gain 
Aeeh,  and  her  general  condition  was  much  improved." 

We  also  beg  to  refer,  by  permission,  to  the  following  eminent  med- 
ical men,  who  have  used  our  Food  extensively  in  their  practice  : — 
Prof.  DeLaskie  Miller,  (Rush  Medical  College);  Prof.  Wm.  H. 
Byford,  (Chicago  Medical  College) ;  Prof.  J.  Adams  Allen,  (Rush 
Medical  College);  Drs.  J.  P.  Oliver  and  C.  P.  Putnam,  (Har- 
vard Medical  School);  Prof.  Gawne,  (Cleveland  Medical  College); 
and  several  hundred  others,  whose  testimonial  letters  are  on  file  in 
our  office. 

PEICE,  75  Cents  per  bottle.  Trial  Size,  40  Cents. 

SOLE    T&AJXTJW ACTURERS : 

J.  &  W.  HORLICK  &  CO.,  Racine,  Wis. 

WHOLESALE    AGENT,  LONDON  AGENTS, 

Oscar   KRJB3S,   F.  NEWBERY  &  SONS, 

1670  Broadway.  New  York.        |    37  Newgate  St.,  London,  E.  0..  En& 


_  '  Physicians  will  confer  a  special  favor  by  sending  for  sample,  which  wiU  b$ 
•promptly  and  cheerfully  furnuhed,  either  by  the  manufacturer*  or  their  Whole*!* 
Agerd 
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Tite  undersigned  is  prepared  to  make  Examinations  in 
Pathology  for  Physicians. 

Having  the  finest  Lenses,  made  by  the  best  makers  in 
the  world,  and  all  other  facilities,  he  will  guarantee  cor- 
rectness in  all  examinations. 

J.  A.  THACKER,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  M.  S. 

OFFICE  Of  MEDICAL  XETF8. 


>  3m®    m* 


m 


-WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN- 


g,  MMU 


CHEMICALS, 

BARKS,  HERBS,  BOOTS,  ETC. 

Manufact'ers  of  Resinoids,  Fluid  &  Solid  Extracts,  Syrups,  Tinctures,  Ointments,  Etc. 


Particular  attention  paid  to  Physicians'  orders;  all  Medicines  warranted  of  the  bett 

quality;  Shop  Furniture,  Instruments,  and  Medical  Books 

furnished   at  lowest  prices. 

Southeast  Corner  Fifth  and  Race  Streets,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


FRESH  VACCINE  VIRUS  CONSTANTLY  ON  HAND, 
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176  &  178  Elm  Street, 


-     Cincinnati,  O. 


OLDEST  HOUSE  IN  THE  WEST! 

(Established  1837.) 

MAX  WOGHER  <£  SON* 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPOKTKB*  O* 

5»f  Ml  ImIi  ID 

AND 

ORTHOP/EDICAL  APPLIANCES. 

105  West  Sixth  St.  (Ohio  Medical  College  Building),  Cincinnati,  0. 


Our  stock  comprises  a  full  assortment  of  Surgical  Instruments  in 
all  its  various  branches,  and  to  which  we  add  constantly  new  inven- 
tions, approved  of  by  the  profession  here  uid  abroad. 

Apparatuses  for  all  kinds  of  human  deformities  we  make  uriik 
all  the  latest  improvements,  as  recommended  by  the  best  authorities, 

An  experience  of  over  40  years  as  a  practical  instrument-maker, 
together  with  the  reputation  enjoyed  by  us  for  so  many  years,  will 
serve  as  a  guarantee  that  all  orders  will  he  promptly  and  satefac- 
torily  oxecued. 
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COMPARATIVE  VALUE 

OP 

Maltine  as  a  Constructive. 

It  has  been  clearly  shown  by  the  most  distinguished  chemists  in  this  country  and 
in.  Europe,  who  have  made  comparative  analysis  of  MALTINE  and  Extracts  of 
Malt  that,  quantitatively,  MALTINE  contains  from  two  to  three  times  the  nutri- 
tive and  digestive  properties  that  are  found  in  the  best  Extracts  of  Malt  in  the 
market. 

This  fact  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  the  concurrent  opinion  of  the  most  em- 
inent medical  authority  in  the  world;  and  the  practical  experience  of  nearly  the 
entire  Medical  Profession  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  proves  beyond 
question  that  MALTINE,  as  a  constructive,  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  product  yet 
presented  for  the  consideration  of  scientific  medical  men. 

Being  supplied  at  the  same  prices  as  the  ordinary  Extracts  of  Malt,  and  contain- 
ing fully  double  the  quantity  of  Diastase  and  nutritive  elements  to  be  found  in  the 
best  of  them,  it  can  be  prescribed  at  less  than  one-half  the  expense. 

Extracts  showing  the  value  of  MALTINE  in  comparison  with  Extract  of  Malt,  and 

as  a  Constructive: 

In  order  to  test  the  comparative  merits  of  Maltine  and  the  various  Extracts  of 
Malt  in  the  market,  I  purchased  from  different  druggists  samples  of  Maltine  and 
of  the  most  frequently  prescribed  Extract  of  Malt,  and  have  subjected  them  to 
chemical  analysis. 

As  the  result  of  these  examinations,  I  find  that  Maltine  contains  from  half  as 
much  again  to  three  times  the  quantity  of  Phosphates,  and  from  three  to  fourteen 
times  as  much  Diastase  and  other  Albuminoids  as  any  of  the  Extracts  of  Malt  ex- 
amined. Prof.  Walter  S.  Haines,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry  a?td  Toxicology,  Push  Medical  College,  Chicago. 
In  comparison  with  the  alcoholic  Malt  Extracts,  your  Maltink  is  about  ten  times 
as  valuable,  as  a  flesh  former;  from  five  to  ten  times  as  valuable,  as  a  heat  producer; 
and  at  least  five  times  as  valuable,  as  a  starch  digestive  agent. 

Prof.  Attfield,  F.  C.  S., 

Professor  of  Practical  Chemistry  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

Maltink  is  superior  in  therapeutic  and  nutritive  value  to  any  Extract  of  Malt 
made  from  Barley  alone,  or  to  any  preparation  of  one  variety  of  grain. 
Prof.  R.  Ogdkn  Doremtjs. 

In  its  superiority  to  the  Extract  of  Malt  prepared  from  Barley  alone  I  consider  it 
to  be  all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  and  prize  it  as  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  list  of 
tonic  and  nutritive  agents.  C.  H.  Lewis,  M.  L\,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Extract  from  a  report  of  Wm.  Porter,  A.M.,  M.D.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.: 
After  a  full  trial  of  the  different  Oils,  and  Extracts  of  Malt  preparations,  in  both 
hospital  and  private  practice,  I  find  Maltine  most  applicable  to  the  largest  num- 
ber of  patients,  and  superior  to  any  remedy  of  its  class. 

Prof.  L.  P.  Yandkll,  in  Louisville  Medical  News,  says:  Maltink  deserves  to 
stand  in  the  front  rank  of  the  constructives;  and  the  constructives,  by  their  pre- 
ventive, corrective  and  curative  powers,  are  probably  the  most  widely  useful  thera- 
peutical  agents  that  we  possess. 

Utica,  Inc.,  September  1,  18S0. 
I  have  tried  several  of  your  Maltink  preparations  during  the  past  eight  months 
with  eminent  satisfaction  at  results:  Maltink,  Plain,  with  Peptones,  with  Altera- 
tives, and  the  Malto-Yerbine.    They  have  not  in  a  single  instance  disappointed  me. 
They  prove  positively  a  splendid  constructive  remedy. 

Thos.  C.  Mkrcer,  M.  D. 
Address 

REED  &  CARNRICK, 

182  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

Laboratory:   Yonkkrs,  ON  HUDSON. 
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During  The  Past  Year 

We  placed  Maltine  and  several  of  its  compounds  in 
the  hands  of  one  hundred  leading  Physicians  of  the 
United  States,  Europe,  Australia  and  India  with  a  request 
that  they  thoroughly  test  it  in  comparison  with  other 
remedies  which  are  generally  used  as  constructives  in 
Pulmonary  Phthisis  and  other  wasting  diseases. 

From  the  tone  of  the  seventy  reports  already  received,  fifteen  of 
which  are  upon  comparative  tests  with  the  principal  Extracts  of  Malt 
in  the  market,  we  are  fully  justified  in  making  the  following  claims,  viz. : 

FIRST:— The  Maltine  (Plain)  increases  weight  and  strength 
far  more  rapidly  titan  Cod  Liver  Oil  or  other  nutri- 
tive agents. 

SECOND: — That  Maltine,  Maltine  with  Peptones,  and  Mal- 
tine with  Pepsin  and  Pancreatine,  rapidly  correct 
imperfect  digestion  and  mal-nutrition  in  wasting 
diseases. 

THIRD: — That  Maltine  is  the  most  important  constructive 
agent  now  known  to  the  Medical  Profession  in  Pul- 
monary Phthisis. 

FO  UR  TH: —  That  Maltine  causes  an  increase  in  weight  and 
strength  one  and  a  half  to  three  times  greater  than 
any  of  the  Extracts  of  Malt. 

LIST  OF  MALTINE  PREPARATIONS. 


MALTINE— Plain. 
MALTINE  with  Hops. 
MALTINE  with  Alteratives. 
MALTINE  with  Beef  and  Iron. 
MALTINE  with  Cod  Liver  Oil. 
MALTINE  with   Cod   Liver   Oil  and 

Iodide  of  Iron. 
MALTINE  with  Cod   Liver  Oil   and 

Pancreatine. 
MALTINE  with  Cod   Liver   Oil   and 

Phosphates. 
MALTINE  with  Cod   Liver   Oil    and 

Phosphorus. 
MALTINE  with  Hypophosphites. 


MALTINE  with  Iodides. 

MALTINE  with  Peptones. 

MALTINE  with  Pepsin  and  Pancrea- 
tine. 

MALTINE  with  Phosphates. 

MALTINE  with  Phosphates  Iron  and 
Quinia. 

MALTINE  with  Phosphates  Iron, 
Quinia  and  Strychnia. 

MALTINE  Jberrated. 

MALTINE  WINE. 

MALTINE  WINE  with  Pepsin  and 
Pancreatine. 

MALTO-YERBINE. 


*  Maltine  is  a  concentrated  extract  of  maltecl  Barley,  Wheat  and  Oats.  In 
its  preparation  we  employ  not  to  exceed  150°  Fahr.,  thereby  retaining  all  the  nutri- 
tive and  digestive  agents  unimpaired.  Extracts  of  Malt  are  made  from  Barley  alone, 
by  the  German  process  which  directs  that  the  mash  be  heated  to  212°  Fahr.,  thereby 
coagulating  the  Albuminoids  and  almost  wholly  destroying  the  starch  digestive 
principle,  Diastase. 

We  will  furnish  any  physician  with  a  $1.00  bottle  of  the  abovo  preparation* 
upon  payment  of  the  expressage.  Send  for  our  twenty-eight  page  pamphlet  on 
Maltink. 

Laboratory,  Yonkers  on  Hudson.     Address, 

REED  &  CARNRICK, 

182  Fulton  Street,  NEW  YORK. 
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TIEUE 


faffisBffiM&s.  Simimai 


AND 


LAFAYETTE  R.  R. 

27ie  popular  Passenger Route  to  and  from  the  East  &  West. 


THE   ONLY  IilNE    RUNNING    TRKOffiH    CARS  FROM  CINCINNATI  TO 

THE  MISSISSIPPI. 


The  popular  Kankakee  Route  to  Chicago  is  via  this  Line.  The  entire  train 
runs  through,  without  change.  Four  daily  trains  leave  the  Plum  Street  Depot,  and 
one  through  train  on  Sunday  Night.  Parlor  Cars  on  its  day  train  to  Chicago, 
without  change.  Pullman  Palace  Cars  on  all  night  trains.  All  passenger  trains 
of  this  Company  are  provided  with  the  Miller  Platform  and  Coupler  and  the  cele- 
brated Westinghouse  Air  brake. 

Buy  and  see  that  your  tickets  read  via  this  line.     Baggage  checked  through. 


H.  J.  PAGE, 

General  Freight  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


JOHN  liGAN, 

Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 


CT2srcizsr^T-A.a?i.  o. 
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In  Malted  Barley  we  have  an  unlimited  supply  of  diastatic  power." — "W.  Rob- 
erts, M.  D.,  P.  R.  S.,  in  London  Practitioner. 

Trommer 

EXTRACT  OF  MALT. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PRESS. 


"Using  Trommer  Extract  with  excel- 
lert  results;  very  serviceable  in  certain 
forms  of  dyspepsia;  agrees  with  the  most 
fastidious  stomach."  —  Canada  Lancet, 
Toronto. 

"Converts  starch  into  glucose  and  dex- 
trine rapidly  and  in  large  quantity. 
Seems  to  be  steadily  increasing  in  favor 
for  diseases  involving  impaired  nutri- 
tion."—  London  Lancet. 

"There  are  many  conditions  in  infancy, 
old  age  and  debility,  where  a  physician, 
once  acquainted  with  the  value  of  this 
Extract,  would  be  at  a  loss  to  replace  it." 
— Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter,  Phila. 

"During  convalescence  from  fevers,  in 
cases  of  phthisis,  in  certain  forms  of  dys- 
pepsia, and  generally  in  all  cases  of  mal- 
nutrition, we  have  found  it  of  very  great 
value." — Ohio  Medical  Recorder. 

"There  are  few  remedies  which,  to  a 
greater  extent,  offer  a  priori  grounds  for 
their  use.  The  clinical  evidence,  too, 
which  has  sanctioned  the  physiological 
claims  of  Malt  Extract,  is  abundant." — 
Louisville  Medical  News. 

"Adapted  to  a  wide  range  of  cases  re- 
quiring supplementary  food;  acceptable 
to  the  stomach;  aids  digestion;  an  ex- 
cellent vehicle  for  other  medicines;  and 
will  keep  in  the  hottest  climate." — Med- 
ical Journal,  Wilmington. 

"The  Trommer  Company  has  hitherto 
taken  the  lead  in  the  introduction  of  the 
Extract  of  Malt.  The  uniformity  and 
reliable  character  of  this  Extract  has  in- 
duced an  enormous  demand  and  sale." — 
Obstetric  Gazette,  Cincinnati. 


"Employed  with  great  advantage  in 
the  wasting  diseases  of  children,  both  as 
a  nutrient  and  to  improve  digestion."— 
Cincinnati  Medical  News. 

"One  of  the  best  of  the  various  prep- 
arations of  a  similar  character.  Prof. 
Redwood  finds  Trommer's  Extract  has 
all  the  power  of  acting  on  amylaceous 
bodies." — London  Chemist  and  Druggist. 

"Too  well  known  to  need  commenda- 
tion. Malt  fills  a  place  in  the  treatment 
of  disease  of  the  utmost  utility." — Courier 
of  Medicine,  St.  Louis. 

"Has  grown  so  rapidly  in  favor  with  the 
profession  that  there  are  few  practition- 
ers in  Canada  who  do  not  regularly  pre- 
scribe it." — Canada  Medical  Record. 

"The  Trommer  Company  was  the  first 
to  bring  prominently  before  the  Amer- 
ican profession  the  virtues  of  Malt  Ex- 
tract. As  a  Malt  Extract  we  have  no 
hesitancy  in  saying  that  there  is  no  brand 
in  the  market  its  equal  in  every  respect." 
— Medical  Advance,  Detroit. 

"  Eminent  practitioners,  including 
mo?t  of  the  leading  teachers,  speak  of  it 
in  the  highest  terms.  Independently  of 
the  obvious  merit  of  the  preparation 
there  is  in  its  favor  a  mass  of  clinical 
evidence." — London  Medical  Record. 

"There  is  no  scarcity  of  good  alimen- 
tary articles,  but  there  is  an  objection  to 
most  of  them  that  they  will  not  keep. 
This  make~  our  estimate  of  Trommer's 
Extract  of  Malt  higher  each  season.  It 
will  keep  in  the  hottest  climate." — N.  C. 
Medical  Journal,  Wilmington. 


The  Trommer  Extract  Company  is  engaged  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of 
Malt  Extract,  "plain,"  and  in  such  combinations  as  have  been  suggested  and  ap- 
proved by  some  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  profession  in  Europe  and 
America.  Notwithstanding  the  large  demand,  they  are  enabled,  by  unremitting 
personal  attention  to  all  the  details  of  the  manufacture,  to  maintain  the  excellent 
quality  which  ha?  established  the  reputation  of  their  preparations  on  both  sides  o 
he  Atlantic. 
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PARIS,  1867 


1878,  VIENNA. 


Prize  Medal. 


Silver  Medal. 


Gold  Medal. 


Medal  of  Merit. 


BOUDAULT'S  PEPSINE, 

And  Wine,  Eliiir,  Syrup,  Pills  and  Lozenges  of  Pepsine. 

Since  1854,  when  Pepsine  was  first  introduced  by  Messrs.  Corvisart  and  BornAULT, 
Boudault's  Pepsine  has  been  the  only  preparation  which  has  at  all  times  given  satis- 
itory  results. 

The  medals  obtained  by  Boudault's  Pepsine  at  the  difierent  exhibitions  of  1867. 
IC38, 1872,  and  recently  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition  of  1873,  are  unquestionable  proofs  of  its 
excellence. 

In  order  to  give  physicians  an  opportunity  to  judge  for  themselves,  all  Boudanlt  8 
Pepsine  will  hereafter  be  accompanied  by  a  circular  giving  plain  directions  for  testing  it. 
These  tests  will  enable  any  one  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  superiority  of  Boudault's 
Pepsine,  which  is  really  the  cheapest,  since  its  use  will  not  subject  physicians  and  patients 
tilike  to  disappointment. 

CAUTION.— In  order  to  guard  against  imitations  each  bottle  will  hereafter  be  sealed 
by  a  red  metallic  capsule,  bearing  the  stamp  of  our  trade  mark,  and  secured  by  a  band 
Living  a  facsimile  ot  the  medals,  and  the  signature  of  Hottot,  the  manufacturer. 
Is  sold  in  1  oz.,  8  oz.,   16  oz.,  Bottles. 

E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  New  York, 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  THE  U.  8. 


E.  FOTJGERA  &  CO.'S 

Medicated  Globules. 

The  form  of  Globules  is  by  far  the  most  convenient  as  well  as  the  most  elegant  form 
for  administering  liquid  preparations  or  powders  of  unpleasant  taste  or  odor.  The  fol- 
lowing varieties  are  now  offered : 

Globules  of  Ether ;  Chloroform  ;  Oil  of  Turpentine ;  Apiol ; 
Phosphorated  Oil,  containing  l-60th  grain  of  Phosphorus; 

Phosphorated  Oil,  containing  l-30th  grain  of  Phosphorus; 

Tar ;  Venice  Turpentine  ;  Copaiba ;  Copaiba  &  Tar ; 
Oleo-Resin  of  Cubebs ;  Balsam  of  Peru ; 

Oil  of  Eucalyptus ;  Cod  Liver  Oil;  Rhubarb; 
Bi-carb.  of  Soda,  Sulph.  Quinia,  &c. 

Toe  superiority  of  these  Globules  over  other  forms  consists  in  the  ease  with  which 
they  are  taken,  and  in  their  ready  solubility  and  hence  promptness  of  action, 
iney  are  put  up  in  bottles  of  100  each. 
V  a-  descriptive  circulars  and  samples  address, 

E.  FOUGERA  &  CO., 
30  North  William  Street,  New  York. 
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The  immeasurable  therapeutic  superiority  of  this  oil  over  all  other  kinds  of 
Cod  Liver  Oils,  sold  in  Europe  or  in  this  market,  is  due  to  the  addition  ol 
IODINE,  BKOMLNE  and  PHOSPHOKTS 

This  oil  possesses  the  nourishing  properties  of  Cod  Liver  Oil,  and  also  tli* 
tonic,  stimulant  and  alterative  virtues  of  IODINE,  BROMINE  and  PHOS- 
PHORUS, which  are  added  in  such  proportion  as  to  render  FOUGERA'S  COD 
LIVER  OIL  five  times  stronger  and  more  efficacious  than  pure  Cod  Liver  Oil. 

Fougera's  Ready-made  Mustard  Plasters 

(DAMPNESS    SPOILS    THEM.) 

A  most  useful,  convenient,  and  economical  preparation,  always  ready  foi 
immediate  use.  Clean,  prompt  in  its  action,  and  keeps  unaltered  in  any  climate : 
easily  transported  and  pliable,  so  as  to  be  applied  to  all  parts  and  surfaces  of  the 
body.  It  is  prepared  of  two  strengths: — No.  1,  of  pure  mustard  ;  No  ~,  of  hali 
mustard.    Each  kind  put  up  separately,  in  boses  of  10  plaster?.    Price,  40  cents. 

Directions. — Dip  the  plaster,  a  minute  or  two,  in  cold  water,  and  apply 
with  a  band. 

FOUGERA'S  10D0-FERR0-PH0SPHATED 
ELIXIR  OF  HORSE-RADISH. 

This  Elixir  contains  Iodine,  Pyrophosphate  of  Iron,  the  active  principle  of 
antiscorbutic  and  aromatic  plants,  and  acts  as  a  tonic,  stimulant,  -  //<?//     agogue, 
and  a  powerful  regenerator  of  the  blood.    It  is  an  invaluable  remedy  for  ail  consti 
tutional  disorders  due  to  the  impurity  and  poverty  of  the  blood.     On.'  ot  tl 
advantages  of  this  new  preparation  consists  iu  combining  the  virtues  of  lodi 
and  Iron,  without  the  inky  taste  of  Iodide  o.  Iron. 

Fougera's  Compound  Iceland  Moss  Past 

(Iceland  Mois.  Lactucarinm,  Ipecac  and  Tolu> 

Used  with  great  success  against  nervous  and  convu'l.ive  coughs.  \\  hoopi 
Cough,  Acute  Bronchit  s.  Chronic  Catarrh.  Influenza.  &c 

Wakefulness,  Cough,  and  other  sufferings  in  Consumption,  arc  greatly 
lieved  by  the  soothing  and  expectorant  properties  of  this  paste. 

E.  FOUGERA,  Pharmacist. 

]Vo.   372    ?tli    Street,  Brooklyn,  TL*.  I. 

Sole  Proprietor  and  Manufacturer  of  the  above,  to  whom  all  special  communication 
should  be  addressed. 


E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  30  North  William  St.,  New  Yor 

SOLE    GENERAL    AGENTS, 

To    whom    all    orders    should    "be    addressed. 

FOR  SALE  BY  DRFGOISTS  GENEBAIXY. 
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NAMES  OF  APPA- 
RATUS. 

Bow  Leg. 

Sayre's  Hip  Joint. 

Truss. 

Artificial  Leg. 

Saddle  Bag. 

Abdominal  Belt. 

Elastic    Stocking, 
Knee  Cap,  etc. 

Weak  Ankle. 

Knock  Knee. 

Long  Hip  Joint. 

Extension  Shoe. 

Surgical  Instrument*. 

Crutches. 

Shoulder  Braces. 

Spinal  Apparatus,  lat- 
eral. 

Autenrieth's    Club 
Foot  Shoes. 

Skeletons. 

Artificial  Eyes(glaas). 

Autenrieth's  Razors' 

Send  for  Circulars  for 
Measurements. 


SOLUBLE  ELASTIC  FILLED  CAPSULES 

We  desire  to  secure  the  attention  of  medical  practitioners  to  the  Soluble  Elastic  Filled  Capsules 
of  our  recent  introduction  into  this  country.  These  Capsules  are  so  different,  both  in  appearance 
and  quality,  from  any  heretofore  placed  on  the  American  market,  that  we  especially  request  that 
opinion  regarding  them  may  not  be  prejudiced  by  previous  knowledge  of  a  similar  class  of  goods. 

Our  Capsules  a»e  manufactured  after  a  method  not  previously  employed  in  this  country,  work- 
men and  apparatus  having  been  especially  imported  from  Germany  for  the  purpose.  Our  claims  of 
superiority  for  them  are  based  on  the  following  qualities: 

I  THPIR  TRAMQPARFMPV  Thev  are  made  of  the  finest  quality  of  white  gelatine 
1.  I  ntin  I  nni\lornntl\UI.  and  are  perfectly  transparent,  permitting  a  lull  in- 
spection of  their  contents.  This  property  is  calculated  to  prevent  the  sophistication  possible  under 
the  "use  of  opaque  gelatine. 

2.  THEIR  ELASTICITY  AND  LUBRICITY.  J^SSffiT^SS^ 

possible,  everything  which  prevents  their  easy  deglutition.  They  may  be  easily  molded  between  the 
finger  and  thumb,  and  when  held  for  a  moment  in  the  mouth  the  action  of  the  saliva  on  the  gelatine 
covers  them  with  a  mucilaginous  coating,  which  greatly  facilitates  their  swallowing. 

3.  THE  QUALITY  OF  THEIR  CONTENTS.  J&>J?J™?*:%Stt; 

obtainable.  We  invite  the  closest  scrutiny  of  their  contents,  and  physicians  who  specify  our  brand 
in  their  prescriptions  need  have  no  apprehension  on  this  point. 

4CAI  I  I  pi  I  |TY  Tne  solubility  of  these  Capsules  may  be  determined  by  the  simplest 
■  OV/UUDILII  1.  test  Allowed  to  lie  loosely  in  the  mouth  the  contents  escape  in  from 
two  to  three  minutes,  and  there  is  not  the  remotest  possibility  of  the  Capsules  passing  intact  with 
the  faeces,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  the  ordinary  Filled  Capsules. 

<■  THFIR  ^I7lh^  Heretofore  the  Filled  Capsules  offered,  the  profession  of  this  country 
-'•  '  ntln  OIa-CO.  have  not  contained  more  than  ten  minims  of  the  liquid.  We  have  in 
our  list  Capsules  containing  all  the  way  from  ten  minims  to  half  an  ounce.  The  larger  Capsules  are 
designed  more  particularly  for  the  administration  of  cod  liver  and  castor  oils.  Notwithstanding 
their  site,  they  are,  owing  to  their  elasticity  and  lubricity,  swallowed  as  readily  as  an  oyster.  The 
advantages  of  such  Capsules  are  too  obvious  to  require  enumeration. 

These  Capsules  are  put  up  in  a  style  in  keeping  with  their  elegance,  in  boxes  containing  one, 
two  and  three  dozen. 

The  following  few  formulae  selected  from  the  list  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  class  of  ingredients 
with  which  these  Capsules  are  filled  : 

Castor  Oil,  |      Phosphorated  Oil,  Compound, 

10  minims.  Phosphorated  Oil  (1-G0grain),  lOminims, 

Castor  Oil  and  Podophyllin,  Eltract  »«  ™f*  *  graia- 

Castor  Oil,  10  minims,  Phosphorated  Oil  (1-50  gr.), 

Podophyllin,  %  grain.  1-50  gr.  Phosphorus  in  10  minims  of  Oil. 

Cod  Liver  Oil,  Best  Norwegian,  Cod  Liver  Oil, 

10  minims.  5  grams. 

Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Creosote  (2  grs,),  Cod  Liver  Oil, 

Cod  Liver  Oil,  10  minim9,     "  15  grams. 

Creosote,  2  grains.  Copaiba,  Cubebs  and  Sandalwood  Oil, 
Cod  Liver  Oil  ant  Iodoform,  Capaiba,  best  Para,  6  minims, 

Cod  Liver  Oil,  10  minims,  Essential  Oil  of  Cubebs,  2  minims, 


Iodoform,  2  grains. 
Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Phosphorus  (1-60), 
Cod  Liver  Oil,  10  minims 


Sandalwood  Oil,  East  India,  2  minims. 
Copaiba,  Cubebs  and  Buchu, 

Copaiba,  best  Para,  0  minims, 


Phosphorus,  1-60  grain.  Ethereal  Extract  Cubebs,  2  minims, 

Crude  Petroleum  Mass,  „  Extract  Buchu  2  minims. 

10  minims.  Copaiba,  Cubebs  and  Rhatany, 
r\  j  r  ■        r\-i       j  n          t     n  „,.„  \  Copaiba,  best  Para,  G  minims, 

Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Creosote  (4  grs.),  Ethereal  Extract  Cubebs,  2  minims, 

Cod  Liver  Oil,  10  minims,  Extract  Rh;itany,  2  minims. 

Creosote,  4  grains.  .-..,     ,    „        ,      ,       ,r     ,,   . 

/-,  j  r-        n-        j  t  ij     e  r  Oil  of  Eucalyptus  (5  gtts), 
Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Iodide  of  Iron,  J  Witn  Sw^t  Almond  0il  q.s  ad  in  minims. 

Cod  Liver  Oil,  10  miuims,  _.,     ,  „.    .     „  .   r,  , 

Iodide  of  Iron,  y,  graiu.  Oil  of  Male  Fern  and  hameela, 
r  j  t  ■         r\-i       j  r  j-  Oil  of  Male  Fern,  9  minims, 

Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Iodine,  Kauieela,  5  grains. 

Cod  Liver  Oil,  10  minims,  ,,     .       .-... 

Iodine,  %  grain.  Castor  Oil, 

Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Phosphorus  (1-30),  5  *™ma- 

'     Cod  Liver  Oil,  10  minims,  Lastor  UiL, 

Phosphorus,  1-30  grain.  15  grams. 

SEND'FOR  SPECIAL  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR  "  FILLED  ELASTIC  GELATINE  CAPSULES." 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &    CO., 

MANUTACTURING     CIIEMI8T8, 

DETROIT,  MIOH. 


To  the  Medical  Profession. 

LACTOPEPTINE 

We  take  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  Profession  to  Lactopep- 
tine.  After  a  long  series  of  careful  experiments,  we  are  able  to  produce  its 
various  components  in  an  absolutely  pure  state,  thus  removing  all  unpleasant 
odor  and  taste  (also  slightly  changing  the  color).  We  can  confidently  claim, 
that  its  digestive  properties  are  largely  increased  thereby,  and  can  assert  with- 
out hesitation  that  it  is  as  perfect  a  digestive  as  can  be  produced. 

Lactopeptine  is  the  most  important  remedial  agent  ever  presented  to  the 
Profession  for  Indigestion,  Dyspepsia,  Vomiting  in  Pregnancy,  Cholera  In- 
fantum, Constipation,  and  all  diseases  arising  from  imperfect  nutrition.  It 
contains  the  Jive  active  agents  of  digestion,  viz. :  Pepsin,  Pancreatine,  Diastase, 
or  Veg.  Ptyalin,  Lactic  and  Hydrochloric  Acids,  in  combination  with  Sugar 
of  Milk. 

FORMULA  OF  LACTOPEPTINE: 

Veg.  Ptyalin  or  Diastase 4  drachm?. 

Lactic  Acid 6  fl.  drachms. 

Hydrochloric  Acid 5  fl.  drachms. 


Sugar  of  Milk 40  ounces. 

Pepsin 8  ounces. 

Pancreatine 6  ounces. 


LACTOPEPTINE  is  sold  entirely  by  Physicians'  Prescriptions,  and  its  almost  universal  adop- 
tion by  physicians  is  the  strongest  guarantee  we  can  give  that  its  therapeutic  value  has  been  most  thor- 
oughly established. 

The  undersigned  having  tested  LACTOPEPTINE,  recommend  it  to  the  Profession: 

ALFRED  L.  LOOMIS,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Pathology  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  University  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

SAMUEL  R.  PERCY,  M.  D., 

Professor  Materia  Medica,  New  York  Medical  College. 

F.  LE  ROY  SATTERLEE,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D, 

Prof.  Chem ,  Mat  Med.  and  Therap.  in  N.  Y.  Col.  of  Dent.;  Prof.  Chem.  $  Hyg.  in  Am. 

Vet.  Col.  etc. 

JAS.  AITKEN  MEIGS,  M.  D,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Prof,  of  the  Institutes  of  Med.  and  Med.  Juris.,  Jeff.  Medical  College;  Phy.  to  Penn.  Hos. 

W.   W.  DAWSON,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Prof.  Prin.  and  Prac.  Surg.,  Med  Col.  of  Ohio;  Surq.  to  Good  Samaritan  Hospital. 

ALFRED  F.  A.  KING,  M    D.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Prof,  of  Obstetrics,  University  of  Vermont. 

D.  W.  Y  AN  DELL,  M.  D, 

Prof,  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Surg,  and  Clinical  Surg.,  University  of  Louisville,  Ky. 

L    P.  YANDELL,  M.  D, 

Prof,  of  Clin  Med ,  Diseases  of  Children,  and  Dermatology,  University  of  Louisville,  Ky. 

ROBT.  BATTEY,  M  D ,  R(me,  Ga. 

Emeritus  Prof,  of  Obstetrics,  Atlanta  Med.  College,  Ex.  Pres.  Med.  Association  of  Ga. 

CLAUDE  fl.  MASTIN,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Prof.  H.  C.  BARTLETT,  Ph.  D.,  F.  C  S.,  London,  England. 


THE  NEW  YORK  P3ABMACAL  ASSOCIATION, 

Nos.  10  Jt  12  College  Place,  New  York. 
P.  O.  BOX  1674. 


